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THE SWINISH MULTITUDE 


Admirers of Shelley as well as students of 
general literature have agreed in relegating to 
oblivion Shelley’s unfortunate attempt at po- 
litical satire, @dipus Tyrannus or Swellfoot 
the Tyrant. From the artistic point of view, 
they are quite justified ; the allegory is clumsy, 
the characterization crude, the humor forced 
and heavy, the incidents needlessly distressing ; 
in short, @dipus is everything that a political 
satire should not be, and neither adds to 
Shelley’s fame nor marks an important stage 
in literary development. Nevertheless, it is a 
link in a very curious chain of literary borrow- 
ing that runs back to Burke and forward to 
Carlyle; and as such it may claim a considera- 
tion beyond its intrinsic merit. 

The chorus of the @dipus, it will be remem- 
bered, consists of a starveling “ Swinish Mul- 
titude ” (otherwise the British Public), which 
is oppressed in unmentionable ways by the 
king and his ministers, cheated by the priests, 
and completely befooled by the wronged but 
unadmirable Queen Consort. Concerning this 
Swinish Multitude, Mrs. Shelley’s explanation 
has been considered sufficient: 


“In the brief journal I kept in those days, 
I find recorded, in August, 1820, Shelley ‘ be- 
gins Swellfoot the Tyrant, suggested by the 
pigs at the fair of San Giuliano’ . .. A 
friend came to visit us on the day when a fair 
was held in the square, beneath our windows: 
Shelley read to us his Ode to Liberty; and was 
riotously accompanied by the grunting of a 
quantity of pigs brought for sale to the fair. 
He compared it to the ‘ chorus of frogs’ in the 
satiric drama of Aristophanes; and, it being 
an hour of merriment, and one ludicrous asso- 
ciation suggesting another, he imagined a po- 
litical-satirical drama on the circumstances 
of the day, to which the pigs would serve as 
chorus—and Swellfoot was begun.” * 


The pigs of San Giuliano may have sug- 
gested the use of the Swinish Multitude as 


1Shelley’s Complete Poetical Works, ed. T. Hutch- 
inson, Oxford, 1904, p. 452. 


chorus for a drama; but the personification of 
the British public as down-trodden swine must 
already have been in Shelley’s mind, and comes 
from another source. Shelley was, as we know, 
a faithful reader of Leigh Hunt’s Examiner, 
which was sent to him regularly during his 
residence in Italy.2, In the Examiner for Sun- 
day, August 30, 1818 (No. 557, p. 548), is 
printed an article of which the title and an 
abstract follow: 


A NEW CATECHISM for the use of the 
NATIVES OF HAMPSHIRE; necessary to 
be had in all sties. “ Grundibat graviter pecus 
suillum.” Claudias, Annalium 15, apud Dio- 
medem. By the late Professor Porson. 

Q. What is your name?—A. Hog or Swine. 

Did God make you a hog?—No! God made 
me man in his own image; the Right Honour- 
able SUBLIME and BEAUTIFUL made me 
a swine. (Reflections—P. 117, Ed. 1.) 

How did he make you a swine ?—By mutter- 
ing uncouth words and dark spells; he is a 
dealer in the black art. 

Who feeds you?—Our drivers, the only real 
men in the COUNTY. 

How many hogs are you in all?—Seven or 
eight millions. 

How many drivers?—Two or three hundred 
thousand. 

With what do they feed you?—Generally 
with husks, swill, draft, malt-grains; now and 
then with a few potatoes; and when they have 
too much buttermilk for themselves, they spare 
us some. 

What are your occupations ?—To be yoked to 
the plough ; to do all hard work; for which pur- 
pose we still, as you see, retain enough of our 
original form, speech, and reason, to carry our 
drivers on our shoulders, or draw them in 
carriages. 

Are your drivers independent on each other? 
—No; our immediate drivers are driven by a 
smaller number: and that number by a still 
smaller; and so on, till at last you come to the 
CHIEF HOG DRIVER. 

Has your chief driver any marks of his of- 


? See Shelley’s directions to Peacock on this point, 
in a letter of June 8, 1818, from Livorno, Letters, 
ed. Ingpen, p. 602; also references to more or less 
delayed arrival of Examiners, ibid., pp. 694, 710, 720, 
761. 


f 
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fice ?—A brass helmet on his head, and an iron 
poker in his hand. 

By what title does he wear his helmet ?—In 
contempt of the choice of the hogs. (Reflec- 
tions.—P. 17, Ed. 1.) 


Then follows a satirical account of Parlia- 
mentary procedure under the figure of trans- 
actions of the hog-drivers’ association, at which 
the interests of the hogs are represented by 
unfaithful agents who are forced upon their 
constituents by a semblance of free election. 


What is the advantage of being an agent ?— 
Some court the office merely for the honour, 
but all the knowing ones are hired by the gov- 
ernors to say that none of them are hired, and 
that they are all chosen by the free sense of the 
swinish multitude. 


The Bench is briefly but stingingly charac- 
terized as the Black Letter Sisterhood, a body 
of scolding old women in gowns and false hair. 


What is their general business?—To discuss 
the mutual quarrels of the hogs, and to punish 
affronts to any or all of the drivers. 

How can one hog affront all the drivers?— 
By speaking the truth. i 

What is the truth ?—What is that to you? 


Do none of the drivers take comvassion on 
you, when they see you thus “grunt” * and 
sweat under a weary life? (* Instead of groan, 
Mr. Malone has restored grunt from the old 
copies.)—Several agents in the sub-meeting 
have proposed schemes for our relief, but have 
always been overpowered by a great majority. 

Could that majority give any reasons for 
their behaviour ?—Nine. 

Name the first.—They said for their parts 
they were very well contented as they were. 

The second ?—They believed the present sys- 
tem of hog-driving would last out their time. 

The third?—The chief hog-driver had pub- 
lished an advertisement against giving the hogs 
any relief. 

The fourth?—The hogs were very desirous 
to have some relief. 

The fifth?—The hogs were in perfect tran- 
quillity at present. 

The sixth?—The hogs were in a violent fer- 
ment at present. 

The seventh?—The hogs were too good to 
need relief. 

The eighth?—The hogs were too bad to de- 
serve relief. 
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The ninth ?—If they gave us what was right, 
they could not help giving us what was wrong. 
How do you look when you hear such a mass 
of lies and nonsense ?—We stare like stuck pigs. 


The pigs, it is explained, are kept in order 
by a force “of twenty thousand hogs in 
armour,” under the direction of the “ minis- 
ters of peace”; these latter are also employed 
in preaching a doctrine of non-resistance with 
the alternative of hell-fire. 


You talk very sensibly for a hog; whence had 
you your information?—From a learned pig. 

Are there many learned pigs in Hampshire? 
—Many, and the number daily increases. 

What say they of the treatment which you 
suffer?—That it is shameful, and ought in- 
stantly to be redressed. 

What do the drivers say to these pigs ?—That 
the devil is in them. 

It is a devil of their own conjuring: but what 
do the drivers do to these pigs?—They knock 
them down. 

Do all the learned pigs make the same com- 
plaint ?—All; for the instant a pig defends the 
contrary opinion, he resumes his old form, and 
becomes a real man master and tormentor gen- 
eral of innocent animals. 

Are there any other methods of recovering 
the human shape?—None, but a promise to 
treat the herd we have left with exemplary 
severity. 

Who disenchants you?—The governor of the 
sub-meeting must always consent, but the cere- 
monies of transformation vary. 

Give me an instance of a ceremony.—The 
hog that is going to be disenchanted grovels 
before the chief driver, who holds an iron 
skewer over him, and gives him a smart blow 
on the shoulder, in token of former subjection 
and future submission. Immediately he starts 
up, like the devil from Ithuriel’s spear, in his 
proper shape, and ever after goes about with a 
nick name. He then beats his hogs without 
mercy; and when they implore his compassion, 
and beg him to recollect that he was once their 
fellow-swine, he denies that ever he was a hog. 

What are the rights of a hog?—To be whipt 
and bled by men. 

What are the duties of a man?—To whip and 
bleed hogs. 

Do they ever whip and bleed you to death ?— 
Not always; the common method is to bleed us 
by intervals. 

How many ounces do they take at a time?— 
That depends upon the state of the patient. 
As soon as he faints, they bind up the wound ; 
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but they open his veins afresh when he has 
a little recovered his loss: hence comes the 
proverb to bleed like a pig. 

What is the liberty of a hog?—To choose 
between half starving and whole starving. 

What is the property of a hog?—A wooden 
trough, food and drink just enough to keep in 
life; and a truss of musty straw, on which ten 
or a dozen of us pig together. 

What dish is most delicious to a driver’s 
palate?—A hog’s pudding. 

What music is sweetest to a driver’s ear?— 
Our shrieks in bleeding. 

What is a driver’s favourite diversion ?—To 
set his dogs upon us. 

What is the general wish of the hogs at 
present ?—T'o save their bacon. 


CHORUS OF HOGS.—AMEN. 


The similarity of this to the @Wdipus is 
obvious, and occasionally the parallel extends 
even to details of phrasing. 


CATECHISM. 


How do these hogs [in armor] treat the ob- 
noxious swine?—They burn down their sties 
and eat up their meal and potatoes. 

(Cf. also passage on hunting swine with 
dogs.) 

CEpIPvs. 


But now our sties are fallen in, we catch 
The murrain and the mange, the scab and 
itch ; 
Sometimes your royal dogs tear down our thatch, 
And then we seek the shelter of a ditch. . . 
Act 1, se. 1, ll. 43-46. 


CATECHISM. 


But how do they manage you when 
you are numerous?—They praise our beauty, 
good sense, good-nature, gentleness, and great 
superiority to all other hogs; they kiss the old 
sows and the young pigs; they give us our belly 
full of new beer, till we are as drunk as David's 
sow, and wallow in the mire. . . . 

Do the drivers wear badges of distinction ?— 
Many; some have particular frocks and slops; 
others garter below the knee; some have a red 
rag across their jacket, and some carry sticks 
and poles, 


Or fattening some few in two separate sties, 
And giving them clean straw, tying some bits 
Of ribbon round their legs—giving their Sows 
Some tawdry lace, and bits of lustre glass, 
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And their young Boars white and red rags, 
and tails 
Of cows, and jay feathers, and sticking cauli- 
flowers 
Between the ears of the old ones; and when 
They are persuaded, that by the inherent virtue 
Of these things, they are all imperial Pigs, 
Good Lord! they’d rip each other’s bellies up, 
Not to say, help us in destroying her. 
Act 1, se. 1, ll. 296-306. 


It must be admitted that Shelley has not 
improved upon his original ; the mordant satire 
of the Catechism is vastly superior to the 
Gidipus in good taste, restraint, and technique. 
The circumstances leading to the appearance of 
the Catechism in the Examiner are somewhat 
mysterious. Porson, the great Greek scholar, 
had died in 1808, ten years before; and while 
he had written indiscreet political articles for 
the Morning Chronicle during the latter years 
of his life, there is no record that they were 
ever widely diffused or reprinted, or that any 
papers of this sort were posthumously pub- 
lished. Nevertheless, the article bears the 
stamp of genuineness, even to the scholarly 
accuracy of the note on Malone’s correction. 
Is it possible that Leigh Hunt pilfered from 
back numbers of the Morning Chronicle? The 
question, however, is not of importance in the 
present investigation. 

The animus of the article is betrayed in the 
bitter allusion to the Right Honorable Sublime 
and Beautiful; and the passages from Burke’s 
Reflections on the Revolution in France cited 
in the foot-notes leave no doubt as to the ob- 
ject of the satire. 

In contempt of the choice of the hogs. (Re- 
flections.—P. 17, ed. 1.)—So far is it from 
being true, that we acquired a right by the 
Revolution to elect our kings, that if we had 
possessed it before, the English nation did at 
that time most solemnly renounce and abdicate 
it, for themselves, and for all their posterity 
for ever. 


The Right Honourable Sublime and Beauti- 
ful made me a swine. (Reflections.—P. 117, 


ed. 1.)—Nothing is more certain, than that 
our manners, our civilization, and all the good 
things which are connected with manners and 
with civilization, have, in this European world 
of ours, depended for ages upon two principles ; 
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and were indeed the result of both combined ; 
I mean the spirit of a gentleman, and the 
spirit of religion . . . Happy if learning, 
not debauched by ambition, had been satisfied 
to continue the instructor, and not aspired to 
be the master! Along with its natural pro- 
tectors and guardians, learning will be cast into 
the mire, and trodden down under the hoofs 
of a swinish multitude. 


To a reader with any respect for democracy, 
the whole passage is like a red rag to a bull; 
and the insult of the last phrase is all the more 
galling in that it is so utterly unconscious. It 
rankled in the breast of at least one other be- 
sides the author of the New Catechism. A 
periodical edited by a certain Thomas Spence, 
Land Nationalizer and crank preacher, in the 
years 1793-1795, bears the title Pigs’ Meat; 
or, Lessons for the Swinish Multitude.* And 
doubtless other echoes of the phrase could be 
found in the ephemeral literature of the time; 
it is unlikely that the arrogance of Burke 
should have aroused so much resentment in 
these few quarters and have passed unchal- 
lenged elsewhere. 

This was the history of the phrase when 
Shelley adopted it; and it might appear un- 
likely that it could ever again be used as a 
satirical characterization of the proletariat. The 
attitude of mind which coins a phrase like this 
is distinctly aristocratic, and the triumph of 
democracy was making the expression, at least, 
of that attitude impossible. Nevertheless, the 
idea, if not the exact phrase, was used once 
again, by one who hated democracy almost as 
bitterly as he hated the smug and self-sufficient 
aristocracy of such as Burke. Carlyle, who in 
Sartor Resartus had written, as his message to 
the new generation, “ The Universe is not dead 
and demoniacal, a charnel-house with specters ; 
but god-like, and my Father’s!”—this same 
Carlyle, in his old age, utters for the last time 
the unseemly allegory of the Swinish Multitude: 


“The Universe, so far as sane conjecture 


*See British Museum Cat., Periodicals. One 
Pennyworth of Pig’s Meat; or, Lessons for the Swin- 
ish Multitude. Collected by the poor man’s advocate 
in the course of his reading, for more than twenty 
years, ete. Edited by T. Spence. 3 vols. Vols. 2 and 
3 have the title Pig’s Meat; ete. 
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can go, is an immeasurable Swine’s-trough, 
consisting of solid and liquid, and of other 
contrasts and kinds, 


GERTRUDE H. CAMPBELL. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


RHETORICAL CONTRASTS IN SCHIL- 
LER’S DRAMAS 


II 


Romanticism plays also a large réle in Die 
Braut von Messina (February, 1803), and con- 
trasts play an interesting, because peculiar, 
role. This is Schiller’s unique dramatic pro- 
duction. It is wholly unhistorical, loosely con- 
structed, vaguely elaborated, supplied with a 
chorus, and suspected, as to its dramatic feasi- 
bility, by Schiller himself. In his preface,” 
“ Uber den Gebrauch des Chors in der Tragé- 
die,” he apologized, indirectly, for his general 
dramatic scheme. And though the drama be- 
gins with the distinction between “ Trieb ” and 
“Not,” and though it closes with the unusual 
parallel, 


Das Leben ist der Giiter héchstes nicht, 
Der Ubel griésstes aber ist die Schuld, 


we do not find within the drama the same kind 
of contrasts that constitute an important fea- 
ture of his other dramas, Die Jungfrau and 


‘Latter-day Pamphlets; “Pig Philosophy,” in 
Jesuitism, August, 1850. 

* Such contrasts as these run all through the 
drama: 


Laune list, was Laune kniipfte (1. 359). 
Thr seid der Herrscher, und ich bin der Knecht 
(1. 437). 


*In this preface we find a number of antithetic 
parallels, such as: “Es ist nicht wahr, was man 
gewohnlich behaupten hiért, dass das Publikum die 
Kunst herabzieht; der Kiinstler zieht das Publikum 
herab.” Also: “Das Publikum erfreut sich an dem 
Verstiindigen und Rechten, und wenn es damit an- 
gefangen hat, sich mit dem Schlechten zu begniigen, 
so wird es zuverlissig damit aufhéren, das Vortreff- 
liche zu fordern.” 
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Don Carlos not excepted. There are, to be 
sure, contrasts in the choruses and in the dream 
of the father as over against that of the mother. 
But one has the feeling that Schiller was here 
consciously striving to be poetic rather than 
realistically effective; he was successfully try- 
ing to be romantic. Manfred, for example, 
compares peace with war. We would expect 
here a sharp contrast, such as we find in Wal- 
lenstein and Tell, but a change is introduced: 
both peace and war have their good sides. 
There is also a contrast between life and nature 
(Il. 228-230) : 


Ungleich verteilt sind des Lebens Giiter 
Unter der Menschen fliicht’gem Geschlecht; 
Aber die Natur, sie ist ewig gerecht. 


One of the most poetic antithetic parallels is 
found in the words of Roger (ll. 283-293) in 
which the contrast is brought out between the 
evanescence of nations as a whole, and the in- 
destructibility of the good name and great fame 
of the individual hero. Some of the more im- 
portant pairs are: “ Die Traurigen-Die Gliick- 
lichen,” “ Herrscher-Knecht,” “ Die Hohen-Die 
Niedern,” “ Liebe-Hass,” “ Die zarte Jugend- 
Des Lebens Grab,” “Gewinn-Verlust,” “ Das 
Gute-Das Bose,” “ Wahrheit-Liige,” “ Mensch- 
Himmel,” “Geradsinn-Liige,” “Der Holle 
Fliisse-Des Lichtes Quell,” “ rein-schuldig,” 
ete. A number of these are used in connection 
with the elaboration of a favorite idea with 
Schiller,—the difference between then and now 
(11. 1961-1972), and the inevitability of 
change: Cajetan says (Il. 2307-2309) : 


Wer besitzt, der lerne verlieren, 
Wer im Gliick ist, der lerne den Schmerz. 


And a contrast that reminds somewhat of the 


>There are a number of contrasts between “ Die 
Welt” and “Die Natur,” such as (ll. 355-360): 
“O meine Séhne! Feindlich ist die Welt. Nur die 
Natur ist redlich.” See also ll. 2586-2590: 
Auf den Bergen ist Freiheit. Der Hauch der Griifte 
Steigt nicht hinauf in die reinen Liifte; 
Die Welt ist vollkommen tiberall, 
Wo der Mensch nicht hinkommt mit seiner Qual. 
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other dramas is found in Don Cesar’s words 
(ll. 2687-2690) : 


Ja, kénntest du 
Des Mérders gottverhassten Anblick auch 
Ertragen, Mutter, ich ertriige nicht 
Den stummen Vorwurf deines ew’gen Grams. 


Though the contrast is not quite complete, it 
is realistic; the others are more poetic, and it 
is this that differentiates Die Braut von Mes- 
sina from Schiller’s other dramas. Also, we 
find the most elaborate contrast thus far in 
the two dreams. The father saw the lily con- 
sume by fire the two laurel trees, and the Ara- 
bian astrologer said that the child to be born, 
if a daughter, would likewise destroy the two 
sons and eventually the entire house. The 
mother saw the lion and the eagle lay their 
prey in the lap of the child and then lie down 
together pacified, and the God-fearing monk 
said that the child to be born, if a daughter, 
would likewise reconcile the two sons and even- 
tually the entire house. Such a contrast is far 
removed from the simple antitheses of Die 
Rauber. Schiller had at last become an efficient 
romanticist. In Die Rauber he was predomi- 
nantly a realist, in Don Carlos a rationalist, in 
Die Braut von Messina a romanticist. 

Simple rhetorical contrasts are abundant also 
in Wilhelm Tell (February, 1804). Stauf- 
facher says (ll. 214-215) to Gertrud: 


Wohl steht das Haus gezimmert und gefiigt, 
Doch, ach! es wankt der Grund, auf den wir bauten. 


Later (ll. 301-327) he contrasts the curse of 
war with the blessings of peace. Tell’s concise 
statements frequently consist of a rhetorical 
contrast. Melchthal’s outburst on the awful- 
ness of his blind father’s plight centers around 
the idea that he, with two good eyes, can give 
from his sea of light not one ray to his eyeless 
father. Rudenz uses a well-balanced antithesis 
(ll. 784-785) : 


Die Ehr’, die ihm gebiihrt, geb’ ich ihm gern; 
Das Recht, das er sich nimmt, verweigr’ ich ihm. 


Stauffacher (1. 1118) rings a change on Wallen- 
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stein’s “ Nacht muss es sein, wo Friedlands 
Sterne strahlen ” in his 


Ist es gleich Nacht, so leuchtet unser Recht. 


And at the close of the second act (ll. 1462- 
1465) Stauffacher indulges in a well-balanced 
antithesis in his remark on the relation of pri- 
vate gain to public good. 

But it is not the individual contrasts that 
constitute the most instructive phase of this 
drama; it is the development Schiller has made, 
in this respect, over his practice in his earlier 
dramas. It is his use of dramaturgic con- 
trasts. The very best men are placed face to 
face with the very worst, youth confers with 
old age, scenes of calm in nature follow those 
of storm, scenes of tranquillity in life follow 
those of turmoil, the old gives way to the new,”® 
presumption and pretense are struck down 
when most arrogant,?” death comes in the mid- 
dle of life. In short, Tell is a drama not only 
of rhetorical contrasts but also of dramaturgic 
contrasts, and the latter are made more effec- 
tive by the persistent application of the former. 
The most elaborate contrast is found in the 
fifth act, in the Johannes Parricida scenes. 
Tell, an impetuous peasant, assassinates, on just 
grounds and for the good of his countrymen, 
Gessler, the worst of tyrants, and is set free. 
The Duke of Austria, an instinctively calm 
nobleman, assassinates on unjust grounds and 
for his personal benefit, the best of emperors, 
and is outlawed. It is as useless to attempt to 
defend this long-drawn-out contrast from the 
dramatic point of view as it is to state that 
Schiller introduced it simply for the purpose 
of contrast. Everyone reads it, for the first 
time, with interest; no one likes to see it on 
the stage at any time. And if this most elab- 


* Schiller uses a most peculiar figure, in this con- 
nection, in ll. 2423-2426, where Attinghausen speaks 
of the new freedom that will sprout from the head of 
Walther Tell! 

7 Just before Tell shoots Gessler, the latter tells 
of the things he will do, and with still another “ Ich 
will” on his lips, Tell’s arrow strikes him down. 
The melodramatic element, the moving-picture-show 
element, is pronounced in this drama because of 
rhetorical and dramaturgic contrasts. 
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orate contrast in his last completed drama is 
a failure, it is owing to the fact that Schil- 
ler sinned against the laws of moderation ** 
preached in this very drama frequently and 
effectively. 

As to Schiller’s dramatic fragments, it is 
necessary to consider at least Demetrius ** 
(April, 1805), in which there are about sevy- 
enty sharp rhetorical contrasts; they bear the 
strongest resemblance to those in Wallensteins 
Tod, being more realistic than poetic. From 
pairs in juxtaposition alone one could, if not 
entirely reconstruct the fragment, at least de- 
termine its general nature. For example: 
“Sturmvoller Reichstag-gutes Ende,” “Ihn 
hoéren heisst ihn anerkennen-ihn nicht héren 
heisst ihn ungehort verwerfen,” “ Hass-Friede,” 
“edler Feind-gefalliger Freund,” “dunkle 
Nacht-lohe Flamme,” “Wo alles eines, eines 
alles halt,” “ Stimmen wagen-Stimmen zihlen,” 
“das Kleid-das Herz,” “der Sklave-der Herr,” 
“Thaten-Ahnen,” “ Russe-Pole,” Verstor- 
bene-Lebende,” and so on. Even in the un- 
elaborated sketches we see Schiller following 
his old scheme. He writes of the generals: 


Zusky eifersiichtig, dem Boris ergeben. 
Soltikow gewissenhaft, dem Demetrius zugethan. 
Dolgoruki ehrlich, aber schwach. 

Basmanow verritherisch. 

Mazeppa _zuverliissig. 


The fragment offers, then, nothing really new 


It is as unnecessary to point out instances in 
which the idea of “sich missigen ” occur as it is to 
tabulate the list of strong contrasts. After all, 
Melchthal is about the only hot-headed character in 
the drama, and of contrasts there are many more 
than a hundred. He who looks for them will find 
them. 

* Cf. Cotta, volume 16, p. 8. Gustav Kettner says 
of this drama: “In den persénlichen Konflikt 
greifen die Gegensiitze im Leben der Vilker gewaltiger 
ein als in irgend einem anderen historischen Drama 
Schillers. . . . Und ihnlich wie im ‘Tell’ sollte 
auch die Natur Russlands in ihrer wilden Ode wie 
in ihrer unerschépflichen Fiille sich abspiegeln.” 
The similarity of Warbeck to Demetrius is well 
known. A study of the fragmentary sketches of the 
former reveals the same principle in, if possible, an 
even larger degree. 
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from this standpoint, it only corroborates what 
we have seen from the beg'nning.® 

And now, to quote Questenberg, “ Was ist 
der langen Rede kurzer Sinn?” That verbal 
contrasts are natural in a drama,*” that there 
is something not only attractive but effective 
about well balanced, antithetical sentences, that 
writers other than Schiller have frequently em- 
ployed such sentences, that all poets have cer- 
tain peculiarities ** of style, that contrasts aid 
in dramatic motivation, that Schiller, neverthe- 
less, could have written ** his dramas without 


the use of linguistic contrasts,—all of these 


‘ 

*It is not without significance that Hebbel also 
uses strong contrasts in his “ Demetrius” fragment 
(1863). There is one in particular that resembles 
Schiller. Mniczek says to Demetrius, ll. 2350-2357: 


Der Mensch ist in der Welt, 
Was Belladonna oder Eisenhut 
Im Pflanzenbeet. Sie kriechen bei der Rose, 
In ihrer nichsten Nachbarschaft, hervor, 
Und hauchen schwiiles Gift, wie diese Duft, 
Obgleich derselbe Boden sie erzeugt. 
Der Giirtner reisst sie aus, doch fiir den Arzt 
Sind sie unschitzbar! 


In Kabale und Liebe, Ferdinand says to Luise: 
“Deine Fusstapfe in wilden, sandigen Wiisten [ist] 
mir interessanter, als das Miinster in meiner 
Heimat” (III, 4). That is to say, a slight depres- 
sion in a level, sandy, uninhabited desert is set 
over against a great elevation in an irregular, in- 
habited, town. The figure is in itself dramatic. In 
Schiller’s own review of Die Rauber, he worded this 
same figure as follows: “ Eine Rose in der sand- 
igen Wiiste entziickt uns mehr als deren ein ganzer 
Hain in den hesperischen Giirten.” 

* Schiller, by way of illustration, made more use 
of the word “ein” and its various derivatives than 
any other German writer. He believed in unity, 
though, indeed because, he lived in an age of dis- 
cord; hence his use of the word. Another peculiar- 
ity of Schiller’s style is his perpetual use of the 
expression “ ewig nie.” 

Die Réuber, Moor says: 
schen! falsche, heuchlerische Krokodilbrut! 
Augen sind Wasser! Ihre Herzen sind Erzt! Kiisse 
auf den Lippen! Schwerter im Busen! 0, 80 
fange Feuer, minnliche Gelassenheit! verwilde zum 
Tiger, sanftmiitiges Lamm!” (I, 2). It is easy to 


“ Menschen—Men- 
Thre 


see that Schiller could have portrayed Moor’s state 
of mind without reference to such contrasts, by 
simply prenouncing a curse on insincerity in all its 
forms; he made it very effective, however, by using 
contrasts. 
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things are self-evident. That Schiller always 
had a strong tendency to become rhetorical, 
sometimes at the expense of dramatic economy, 
that his style is highly individualistic, that he 
used rhetorical contrasts much more frequently 
than did, say, Lessing or Goethe, that it is 
possible to trace the evolutionary development 
of his use of contrasts from the brief and sharp 
to the elaborate and poetic, that his ability as 
a dramatist was preéminent,—all of these state- 
ments are irrefutable. There are, consequently, 
only two phases of the matter the discussion 
of which would result in enduring good: (1) 
To what extent is the use of rhetorical con- 
trasts the mark of a great dramatist? If, for 
example, it could be shown that Tieck, Immer- 
mann, and Heyse rarely employed them in their 
many dramas, while Kleist, Grillparzer, and 
Hebbel did, that would be strong argument in 
support of an important thesis. To answer 
this question, however, would necessitate a 
broad, comparative study which cannot here be 
undertaken. (2) Was there anything, esoteric 
or exoteric, about Schiller’s life that explains 
his frequent use of contrasts? Just a few 
words by way of attempting to answer this 
question must suffice. 

The first question, however, to be settled, is, 
did Schiller borrow the device from his prede- 
cessors? That he did not is argued, if not 
proved, by the fact that he used it when he was 
sixteen years old, when, in view of the sort of 
life he had lived, he could have had but little 
opportunity to become familiar with the works 
of other writers. To be more specific, Die 
Rauber was begun in 1775 and finished when 
he was just twenty-one years old. The three 
works that influenced him most in the compo- 
sition of his first completed drama are, ac- 
cording to Erich Schmidt,** Schubart’s Zur 
Geschichte des menschlichen Herzens (1775), 
in which there are no contrasts, Shakspeare’s 
Richard III, which contains a few,** especially 

* Cf. Schillers simtliche Werke, Sékular Ausgabe, 
Bd. 3, pp. v—xxii. 

* Gloster’s opening lines resemble Schiller: 


Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
But after the first act, there are very few such con- 
structions. 


ran 
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in the first act, and Leisewitz’s Julius von 
Tarent (1776), in which there are none * at 
all. It is therefore safe to assume that the 
conceit is Schiller’s own.** 

And then as to generalities. Schiller took 
himself seriously. Only once, in Wallensteins 
Lager, did he become witty, and this was imi- 
tative; only once, in Bitischrift, did he become 
actually humorous, and this poem is humorous 
because Schiller wrote it. There is, to be sure, 
tragic humor in his dramas, just as there is 
some real humor in Pegasus im Joch, but there 
is more contrast than humor in this poem. 
And such a verse (77) as “ Der Vogel und der 
Ochs an einem Seile” is doubly typical of 
Schiller. According to Madame de Staél, his 
conscience was his muse. His genius was in- 
explicable. His information, his cultural back- 
ground, was acquired by hard and prolonged 
study of history and philosophy, art and aes- 
thetics. That he was an idealist was not so 
much a matter of merit as of instinct, and, in- 
stinctive idealist that he was, he waged a sort 
of reconciliatory war with gross and inevitable 
realities. He had most definite ideas, at least 
after he had written his first three dramas, as 
to how things should be; he always realized, 
to his poetic sorrow, how things really were. 
His body and his country were poles removed 
from what he desired; his mind and his soul 
were, on this account, always worried, but 


* There are sentences in Julius von Tarent that 
are just the reverse of what Schiller would have 
written. For example, the Fiirst says (V, 7) to 
Guido: “ Wer tiber ein Ungliick verriickt ist, sieht 
ja immer das entgegengesetzte Gltick.” This is only 
talking about a contrast; Schiller drew contrasts. 

"hat Schiller was influenced in this matter by 
Rousseau is highly improbable. Josef Fusseder’s dis- 
sertation, Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Sprache Rous- 
seaus, Leipzig, 1909, does not touch upon Rousseau’s 
use of contrasts, and Ernst Schiitte’s dissertation, 
Studien zum Stil von Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Mar- 
burg, 1910, has a section entitled: I. Der Kontrast: 
1. In der Komposition (z.B. der Nouvelle Héloise). 
2. Die Antithese innerhalb des einzelnen Satzes. 
Only the “ Teildruck” of this study was accessible 
to the writer and the part dealing with contrasts is 
not included. But to judge from the space allotted 
to other phases of the matter, Schiitte has very little 
to say about Rousseau’s use of contrasts. 
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rarely disconcerted, rarely perturbed beyond 
the point of creating. Though his troubles 
would have overwhelmed an ordinary individ- 
ual, there were but few times when he was 
forced to say with Wagner’s Hans Sachs: 
“?s will halt nicht gehen.” His life was one 
of storm and sunshine. A keen observer, he 
lived in a world of contrasts. He was speak- 
ing for himself and to Fate when he made 
Rudenz say to Bertha: 


lhr zeiget mir das hiéchste Himmelsgliick 
Und stiirzt mich tief in einem Augenblick. 


Rhetorical contrasts came, therefore, natural to 
him; and he liked them. In a long letter to 
Korner (August 29, 1787), he wrote of a cer- 
tain Frau Bohlin as follows: “Ein vortreffliches 
Gedicht ‘Wind und Manner’ (als Gegen- 
satz zu dem englischen ‘ Wolken und Weiber ’) 
das im D. Mercur steht ist von ihr.” That is 
to say, Schiller found this poem “ vortrefflich ” 
because of its contrast. And in another letter 
to Korner (April 15, 1786), he said of him- 
self: “Eine Mischung ohngefihr von Specu- 
lation und Feuer, Phantasie und Ingenium, 
Kalte und Wiarme, meine ich zuweilen an mir 
zu beobachten.” In other words, he detected, 
at least he thought he did, unusual contrasts in 
his own nature; but this is a very common 
observation. 

To conclude, however, that Schiller used 
rhetorical contrasts because he liked them, or 
because he felt now one way now another, 
throws light on nothing; the same might be 
said of Macaulay and his style. But if we con- 
tend that Schiller voluntarily used about twelve 
hundred contrasts in his twelve main dramas 
because, as has been suggested above, of his dis- 
catisfaction with things as they were, and be- 
cause of his consequent desire to idealize the 
worthy by bringing it face to face with the vr- 
worthy,** and thereby show how beautiful the 


Cf. Schiller’s Gedanken iiber den Gebrauch des 
Gemeinen und Niedrigen in der Kunst, Sikular Aus- 
gabe, Bd. 12, S. 283: “ Ein gemeiner Kopf wird den 
edelsten Stoff durch eine gemeine Behandlung ver- 
unehren; ein grosser Kopf und ein edler Geist hin- 
gegen wird selbst das Gemeine zu adeln wissen.” And 
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one was and how detestable the other, and in- 

cidentally heighten the effect of the theme 

treated, we indubitably approach the truth. 

One of his most significant poems in this con- 

nection is Das Ideal und das Leben (1795). 

And if we substitute “ Der Idealismus ” as the 

antecedent of “Er” in the place of Max in 

Wallensteins Tod (l. 3445), to which no 

one can object, and change “denn” (1. 3445) 

to “doch,” “seh” (1. 3444) to “sah,” and 

“liebenden” (1. 3449) to “lauternden,” we 

allow Schiller (Wallenstein) not only to ex- 

plain but also to appraise his many contrasts 

as follows: 

Und kalt und farblos sah ich’s (das Leben) vor mir 
liegen. 

Doch er stand neben mir wie meine Jugend, 

Er machte mir das Wirkliche zum Traum, 

Um die gemeine Deutlichkeit der Dinge 

Den goldnen Duft der Morgenréte webend— 

Im Feuer seines liuternden Gefiihls 


Erhoben sich, mir selber zum Erstaunen, 
Des Lebens flach alltigliche Gestalten. 


It would be, then, a grievous error to believe 
that Schiller did not fully appreciate the ulti- 
mate value of the imperfect. In his Briefe 
tiber die dsthetische Erziehung des Menschen 
(1795), he formulated his doctrine in this re- 
gard. After showing how art did not flourish 
in the various nations so long as they were 
politically independent and economically pros- 
perous, and how art did flourish with the de- 
cline of the State, he sums up the whole matter 
in this statement: “ Wohin wir immer in der 
vergangenen Zeit unsere Augen richten, da 
finden wir, dass Geschmack und Freiheit ein- 


precisely the same idea is expressed in Das Madchen 
von Orleans, the prefatory poem to Die Jungfrau, an 
idea that accompanied Schiller throughout his en- 
tire life. The first four verses of the last stanza 
contain the key to the whole situation: 


Es liebt die Welt, das Strahlende zu schwiirzen 
Und das Erhabene in den Staub zu ziehen; 

Doch fiirchte nicht! Es giebt noch schiéne Herzen, 
Die fiir das Hohe, Herrliche ergliihen. 


And in a practical way, we have the same idea in 
Tell (11. 2921-2922) where it is a question of dispos- 
ing of the hat: 


Der Tyrannei musst’ er zum Werkzeug dienen; 
Er soll der Freiheit ewig Zeichen sein. 
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ander fliehen und dass die Schénheit nur auf 
den Untergang heroischer Tugenden ihre Herr- 
schaft griindet.” *® He poetized this same idea, 
among other places, in Die Jungfrau (ll. 3165- 
3179). It was necessary for Johanna to have 
her adventure with Lionel, to break her oath, 
to become weak, before she could really become 
strong. It was therefore the very colorlessness 
and coldness of life that gave Schiller his ar- 
tistic energy; it was his country’s lack of free- 
dom that inspired him with good taste. He 
was an unbending idealist surrounded by the 
crassest of realities. And in him the statement, 
le style c’est Vhomme, received a brilliant ex- 
emplification, for his life and his ideals are 
memorialized in the form, the style, the gram- 
mar of his works just as clearly as they are in 
their content. 

ALLEN WILSON PorTERFIELD. 

Barnard College. 


THE BOOKS OF SIR SIMON DE BURLEY, 
1387 


The inventory of the books of Sir Simon de 
Burley, which is given below, has been noted 
by various scholars, but so far seems to have 
escaped printing.t The list is interesting be- 


It is hardly necessary to state that this work 
abounds in contrasts; but such occur rarely in Les- 
sing’s Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts. Even in 
a foot-note, Saékular-Ausgabe, Bd. 13, S. 43, twelfth 
letter, Schiller could not help but step aside and 
comment on two expressions that were of great in- 
terest to him: “ausser sich sein” and “in sich 
gehen.” And in Andreas Streicher’s Schillers 
Flucht von Stuttgart, Hans Hoffmann edition, 1905, 
p- 58, we are told that Schiller on reading Klop- 
stock’s odes found one that interested him so that, 
though pressed for time, he immediately wrote “ein 
Gegenstiick dazu.” This has not been preserved, but 
we may be certain that it contrasted strongly with 
Klopstock, and that he wrote it in order to make 
a contrast. 

1J. H. Round, Dictionary of National Biography: 
T. Gottlieb, Ueber Mittelalterliche Bibliotheken, 
Leipzig, 1890, (Number 441, Great Britain): E. 
Savage, Old English Libraries, London, 1911, p. 272. 
Reference is also made to the catalogue in B. Bot- 
field’s ms. book, Private Libraries of the Middle 


Ages. 
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cause it serves as one of the comparatively few 
fourteenth century catalogues of private Eng- 
lish libraries; because it offers evidence of a 
somewhat unique sort as to the presence in 
England of certain romance manuscripts, and 


finally because it is an index to the literary. 


taste of one of the most prominent men of his 
day. Burley’s rise to fortune began in the 
reign of Edward III; it was brilliant and 
rapid.? As the tutor of young Prince Richard 
he seems to have won a confidence which later 
deepened into enviable royal favor. It was 
Burley who helped to promote and bring about 
the happy marriage of Richard II with Anne 
of Bohemia, and his was a lasting place of 
honor at their court. He held many high 
offices, among them the Wardenship of the 
Cinque ports. Indeed he seems to have kept 
his dignity and wealth to within a few months 
of that tragic crisis when the Earl of Arundel 
dared refuse even the Queen begging on her 
knees, so the story goes, for Burley’s life.® 
The literary interests and associates of a man 
like Burley are significant. It is possible, as 
Mr. Round thinks, that Burley’s taste for ro- 
mances which is so amply evidenced by the 
large number of them in his library, goes back 
to his early friendship with Froissart, who 
found him “a gentle knight and according to 
my understanding of great good sense.”* If 
we pass into the realm of conjecture it is not 
impossible to fancy that Burley may have 
known another famous lover of romance, the 
poet Chaucer. Their paths seem narrowly to 
have crossed on several occasions; in 1376 
Chaucer was sent with John de Burley, Simon’s 
brother, on a diplomatic mission—“ in secretis 
negociis Domini Regis”; in October, 1386,° 
Chaucer was a witness at the Scrope-Grosvenor 


*For details concerning Burley see Round’s brief 
but excellent life; see also J. R. Hulburt, Chaucer’s 
Official Life, Menasha, U. S. A., 1912, pp. 38-9. Cf. 
the Life Records of Chaucer, Chaucer Society, 1900, 
with the Index by E. P. Kuhl, Modern Philology, X, 
p. 531. 

*Chronique de la Traison et Mort de Richart, 
Deux Roy Dengleterre, ed. B. Williams, London, 1846, 
Eng. Hist. Soc., p. 9. 

‘ Froissart, tr. Lord Berners, Bk. VIII, Ch. 51. 

* Life Records, p. 201; no. 98. 
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controversy ;* Burley in December. Both men 
were Justices of the Peace in Kent in 1385-6," 
though no record of their joint sitting has yet 
been found. The probabilities, one cannot call 
them more, seem to point to the meeting of the 
two men, and it is not beyond possibility that 
Chaucer may even have seen these twenty-one 
“bokes, clad in blak or rede,” like the twenty 
of his pilgrim clerk. 

The little library, which was nevertheless 
large for those days, was of notable variety. It 
was in “ diverses langages,” chiefly French and 
Latin. It included romances, chansons de geste, 
philosophy, didactic instruction, religious and 
historical writings. The manuscripts were 
handsomely bound, and one or two seem to have 
been illuminated. On the whole it was a hand- 
some addition to the royal library which was, if 
extant records can be trusted, of very meager 
sort.® 


Extract from an Inventory of the goods of Simon 
Burley at the Mews and at Baynard’s Castle, 8 Nov. 
11 Ric. II. (Brit. Mus. Add. Ms. 25459, f. 206, 


Copy.) 
Les livres. 


Primerement j. livre de Romans et de Ymagery de 
Buys et de Aigrement. 

It. j. graunt livre de la Bible oue les histoire 
Escolastre. 


*Tbid., p. 264, no. 193. 

"Ibid., p. 254, no. 183, Writ of Association of 
Chaucer with the warden of the Cinque Ports and 
others, Oct. 12, 1385; Commission of the Peace to— 
Burley and others, including Chaucer, June 28, 1386, 
Life Records, p. 259, No. 188. My colleague, Dr. B. 
H. Putnam, informs me that an examination of the 
Payments of Salary to the Justices of the Peace 
which are enrolled on the Pipe Rolls would give con- 
clusive evidence as to whether Burley actually served. 
In many cases great officials did not. 

8E. Edwards, Libraries and their Founders, Lond., 
1865, p. 390 ff. 

1 Romance of Bueve (Buef, Bues, Bue) d’Aigremont, 
the story of the death of Bueve. Gautier, Bibliographie 
des Chansons de Geste, 1897, p. 68: “On a donné 
ce nom A un épisode considérable des Quatre Fils 
Aimon qui forme V’introduction de la grande guerre 
entre Charlemagne et les fils d’Aymon.” Gaston 
Paris thought it probable that this episode originally 
existed as a separate poem (Histoire Poétique de 
Charlemagne, 1905, pp. 300-1). 
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It. j. autre livre de Romans en prose covere de 
blane cuer. 

It. j. livre de Sidrak.? 

It. j. livre de Romans oue ymagery covere au peel 
de veel. 

It. j. livre novelle de X comandementz covere de 
cuer rouge. 

It. j. livre de govrement de Roys et du Prynces. 

It. j. livre de Romans de William Bastard * covere 
de blanc. 


*Sidrac and Boctus, a summary of medieval sci- 
ence in the form of a catechism in which King Boctus 
questions the wise clerk Sidrae (Shadrack, Daniel 
III). A semi-romantie character is given to the 
whole by the various adventures of Sidrac who comes 
first of all to tell Boctus why the fortress which he 
is building falls every night (cf. story of Vorti- 
gern’s tower). See Ward, Catalogue of Romances I, 
903-22; K. Biilbring (Sidrac in England, Beitrige 
z. rom. u. engl. Phil., Festgabe f. W. Foerster, Halle, 
1902, p. 451) finds the earliest English reference to 
Sidrae in Pricke of Conscience. Cf. A. Hahn, Quel- 
lenuntersuchungen zu Richard Rolles Englischen 
Schriften, Halle, 1900, pp. 19, 34 and 36-7. For a 
full and interesting discussion of Sidrac, see K. 
Langlois, La Connaissance de la Nature et du Monde 
au Moyen-Age, Paris, 1911, pp. 180-264. 

* Probably a French version of the famous mediae- 
val treatise De Regimine Principum by Guido de 
Colonna (gidius Romanus, d. 1316). An English 
version made presumably about 1387 is ascribed by 
Warton to Trevisa (Hist. Eng. Poetry II, 128). A 
well-known instance of the use of De Reg. Prine. is 
in Hoccleve’s Regement of Princes (Booke of Gov- 
ernance) written about 1412. Cf. A. Aster, Das Ver- 
haéltnis des altenglischen gedichtes von Hoccleve zu 
seinen quellen, Leip., 1888. The “Liber de Regi- 
mine Principum ” is mentioned—to give one instance 
out of many—in the catalogue of Dover Priory, made 
in 1389; ef. M. R. James, Ancient Libraries of Can- 
terbury and Dover, p. 463. 

*In the list of books given by Guy de Beauchamp 
to Bardesley Abbey in the early part of the four- 
teenth century reference is made to “Le Romance 
de Willame de Loungspé ” which I should be inclined 
to identify with this Romans de William Bastard. 
William Longsword was the illegitimate son of 
Henry II and Fair Rosamond, and the stories of his 
romantic birth as well as of his lively adventures 
would no doubt give rise to many tales which might 
well, long before the fourteenth century, have 
reached the dignity of a roman. His association 
with Ranulf, Earl of Chester, of whom, on the evi- 
dence of Piers Plowman (Passus VII, 11) we know 
“rymes” were made, would further strengthen this 
conjecture. Of quaint antiquarian interest is John 


Leland’s “historical romance,” Longsword, Earl of 
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It. j. livre de philosophie rumpue covere de cuer 
rouge. 

It. j. livre du Romans du Roy Arthur covere de 
blanc. 

It. j. livret q[ue] commence misere mei deus. 

It. j. autre livre de X comandementz covere de 
rouge. 

It. j. livre de papier oue diverses paroles de di- 
verse[s] langages. 

It. j. livre de les prophecies de Merlyn.® 

It. j. livret de Romans oue un ymage al comence- 
ment. 

It. j. livre de Romans de Meis covere de blanc.* 

It. j. livre de Englys del Forster et del Sangler.’ 

It. j. livret de bruyt. 

It. j. livret de Romans de Maugis covere de Rouge 
cure.® 


Laura A. HIpBarp. 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Salisbury, Lond. 1762. For an extant mediaeval 
poem on William Longsword see A. Jubinal, Nouveau 
Recueil de Contes, Dits, Fabliauw des XIIIe, XIVe 
et XVe Siécles, Du bon William Longespée (Ms. 
Bibl. Cotonn. Julius AV). 

“ Ky vodra de duel et de pité tres-grant 

De bon William Longespée ly hardy combatant.” 
Burley’s book might, however, be a chronicle of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror who was commonly called the 
Bastard. Cf. for instance, the Cronica Bastardi in 
the catalogue of the books of the Austin friars, 
York, ed. M. R. James. 

'Cf. L. A. Paton, Notes on Manuscripts of the 
Prophécies de Merlin, Publ. Modern Lang. Assoc., 
XXVIII, 121-139 (1913): Ward, Catalogue of Ro- 
mances I, 371-374. Whether Burley’s book was a 
version of the thirteenth century prose romance Les 
Prophécies, or whether it was merely one of the 
many of the “ pseudo-Joachimite Prophesies of Mer- 
lin current in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury,” it is impossible, from the mere title, to 
determine. 

* Romans de Meis. I do not identify this reference. 

™Probably an exemplum tale. Cf. Ward, Cata- 
logue of Romances, II. 

®Romance of Maugis d’Aigremont, son of Buef 
d’Aigremont. Cf. Langlois, Les Epopées frangaises, 
1878, I, 241, for mss. This chanson de geste has 
been edited by F. Castets, Revue des langues ro- 
manes XXXVI, 5-259, 1892. It should be noted that 
of the three extant manuscripts of Maugis earlier 
than the fifteenth century that now in Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, 2.05, was given by Dr. John 
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ORPHIC ECHOES IN MODERN LYRIC 
POETRY: ERNST LISSAUER’S 
DER STROM * 


Most potent, perhaps, of all the influences 
that have left an impress upon later dreams 
concerning the essence and meaning of life, is 
the influence exerted down the long ages by the 
thought and symbolism of the Orphic Mystery. 
The Orphic Mystery was the crystallization in 
ritual of man’s mystic realization of the iden- 
tity of his turbulent transitory Self with the 
divine eternal All; and later Greek philosophy 
is only a farther development of early Orphic 
speculations. Recent appreciative reinterpre- 
tation of Pre-Socratic philosophy has shown 
that the mood of passionate subjective panthe- 
ism—or rather panentheism—which character- 
ized those early philosophers, and which is 
always contemporaneous with fervid lyric ex- 
pression, is allied in spirit to the mood domi- 
nant in the days of the Renaissance, and again 
in the days of German Romanticism. It is 
likewise the mood—growing in the world to- 
day—which forms the basis of our modern 
vitalistic monism, with its buoyant affirmation 
of the world-will’s tireless creative energy, and 
its strong sense of the kinship, change, and 
re-embodiment of all phenomenal things. And 
so this world-old thought, this world-old sym- 
bolism, is finding in present-day poetry renewed 
expression and reinterpretation. 

In most of the poets the motives appear more 
or less fugitively, and, except, perhaps, in 
Wille and Stephan George, are not organized 
into a definite scheme; but in Lissauer’s Der 
Strom we find a definite framework of philo- 
sophic thought underlying and organizing the 
collection of poems. The volume gives typical, 
clear, and systematized expression to these 


Warkeworth, master of Peterhouse, in 1481. Cf, M. 
R. James, Catalogue of Manuscripts of Peterhouse, 
p- 236, No. 201. 

Details concerning the various extant mss. of 
the romances in Burley’s library are for the most 
part omitted, as the writer hopes shortly to publish 
a study of the romances named in medieval cata- 
logues of English libraries. 

1Ernst Lissauer, Der Strom. Jena, 1912. 
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world-old themes, and it is one of the most 
beautiful and significant volumes of lyric poetry 
published in late years. It is the work of a 
mature and poised, yet passionate poet, whose 
peculiar temper and philosophy of life and 


. things—suffusing and at the same time focal- 


izing the collection—gives significance and pur- 
pose to all the poems in their relation to one 
another and to the thought and mood of the 
whole. While a definite plan holds them to- 
gether, each is also effective in itself. 

Lissauer’s work shows that harmony between 
the centrifugal and centripetal tendencies, be- 
tween the dynamic and the static, which is the 
ideal alike of life and of art. While abandon- 
ing himself to Dionysiac enthusiasm and to a 
consciousness of the abounding fulness of life 
which pours itself out unwearyingly into end- 
less manifoldness, he is no less a votary of 
Apolline unity, concentration, and control. His 
boundless ‘ one-and-all’ feeling is caught and 
fixed in definite sensuous images, as well as in 
the definite plot which organizes the collection ; 
yet the constant struggle of his passionate pan- 
theism for escape from the limiting form gives 
to his work suggestiveness and a subtle, live 
fluidity of line free from all rigidity. 

This poetry is in the finest sense symbolic: 
fugitively symbolic in a way, yet nevertheless 
quite definite and unmistakable in mood and 
meaning. Perfectly clear is the central symbol, 
that of the stream, the image with which the 
book opens and closes. The choice and the 
interpretation of this symbol illustrates Lis- 
sauer’s ego-centric and yet cosmic starting- 
point. “Die Welt und mich, mich und die 
Welt” is written on his banner. The stream 
it is which binds to one another all parts of 
the earth: the water-stream on the one hand, 
thought of chiefly as the far-wandering warm- 
ing Gulf Stream and as the fertilizing Nile; 
and the earth-stream on the other hand, the 
‘open road’ which flows loudly and far out 
into the land. But the stream is the symbol, 
also, of the typical poet, all-embracive and 
blithe; it is the symbol, indeed, of Lissauer 
himself, the poet-priest; as—having sent his 
soul abroad hungry for experience, caught now 
and again in the turmoil of passion, of sorrow; 
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having found lasting joy, finally, in the pos- 
session of wife and child while remaining 
attuned none the less to the struggle and hun- 
ger of humanity—he thus grows gradually 
from youth to manhood, dedicating himself 
ever more consciously and joyously to his life- 
work, and traveling steadily ‘ oceanward’ con- 


fident and unafraid. So he sings? of the 
stream and of his art: 


Wie er wandernd Meere an Meere, Linder an 
Linder bindet, 


Also treibe ich . .. 


Umarmend Ufer, Inseln, Linder, Meere, viele, 
viele. 
Vertrauen 
Und eins ist not: sei gliubig! Spende 
Dich dem Geschick wie ein Segel dem Reisewind! 
Fiirchte nicht fremde Gelinde! 
Sei deiner Zukunft gliubig, wie ein Strom dem 
Meer, in das er rinnt! 


This theme—the story of an artist’s develop- 
ment and of his world-saving mission—is the 
old theme of the Romanticists; and it is also 
a flitting tradition which has haunted the ages 
and which harks back finally to the Orphic 
Mystery with its tale of Orpheus, prototype of 
all singers. But not only does the central 
theme of the book reflect world-old mystic 
thought; Lissauer reinterprets all the chief 
dreams and symbols found by man in his 
earliest gropings for an explanation of life and 
things, and he makes them vital and valid for 
us to-day. 

Most pervasive of them all is the dream— 
the more than dream—of the intimate oneness 
of all things with one another and with the 
great all, now, and in the past, and in the 
future. Closely related to this, the most funda- 
mental of all dreams, is the weird dream of the 
never-ending round of restless phenomenal 
transformation that takes place as the eternal 
‘soul’ enters body after body, changing, de- 
veloping, finding release at last from the wheel 
of sense-birth; and this dream of birth and 


*“ Wie der Golfstrom.” Compare further “An 


den Nil,” “Lobgesang,” “ Zuversicht,” “ Grabschrift 
fiir einen Dichter.” 
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re-birth, and final release is in its turn hardly 
to be separated from that other weird, wistful 
dream of the soul’s outgo from a golden home- 
land; of the doom laid upon it to wander un- 
told ages long, down the abyss of time, over 
the field of shows, vaguely reminiscent, ever 
and anon, of the primal glory to which it will 
find a late golden return. 


Nachgefiihl 

Oft ist es mir, ich war vormals ein Stern unte 
Sternen, 

In das Gesetz der Himmel eingeschlossen von 
bannender Kraft, 

Aber gelést aus der seligen Haft, 

In Fall 

Durch das All, 

Reise ich rastlos von Fernen zu Fernen. 


Irr auf die Erde verschlagen, 

Mensch unter Menschen, leb’ ich nun meine Zeit. 
Durch wimmelnde Mengen, von Taumel getragen, 
Schimmernd, 

Zertriimmernd, 

Stiirz’ ich in jiihe Unendlichkeit. 


Yet Lissauer does not dwell overmuch on 
this more troubled mood; he is too healthy an 
optimist, and too thoroughly a monist, not to 
affirm buoyantly the ‘here and now’ which, 
after all, seems intimately identical with the 
eternal. “Mitten im Tag wittre ich Ewig- 
keit,” he says. In music—the great ‘ magical ’ 
panacea of the Mystery—he finds release from 
the disturbing problem of the finite, and in his 
poems on music and musicians he dreams 
ecstatically of spheral music and the basic 
harmony of things. 


Heiligend fliesst Musik mir im begliickten Blut. 
Es riihrt mir an die Sterne eine weite Kiihle. . . 
Durch meine klingenden Hinde 

Jubilierend braust Musik der Welt. 


In this connection the motive of ‘ initiation ’— 
of the granting of final ‘knowledge ’"—is sug- 
gested. For when, troubled, he climbs high up 
into a belfry, the solemn sounding of the bell 
reveals to him the great Mystery. 


Mein Haupt lauscht 

Und fiillt sich schwer mit dem bebenden Klange, 

Und ehern berauscht 

Wird es aufgetan von der himmernden Kunde 

Und vernimmt alles Geschehn in der ténenden 
einen Sekunde. 
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Aussummt 

Die Glocke und ist verstummt,— 

Erwacht aus dem Schlag, 

Wissend schau’ ich erstaunt auf den verworrenen 
Tag. 


Earth, water, fire, air—these four ‘ elements’ 
that have played so conspicuous a part in 
religious and philosophic tradition—are funda- 
mental notes, also, in Lissauer’s thought and 
symbolism. 

The significance of water has already been 
noted. The earth he pictures as the great solid 
stage over which life’s varied never-ending 
show passes; and he bids his soul travel forth 
over it tirelessly. 

Even more important than water and earth 
in his scheme of symbolism, are fire and air, 
or light and wind. These two he calls his pro- 
genitors. They are symbols of the dualistic 
principles of life, of that polarity which is life’s 
fundamental phenomenon. 


Herkunft 
Wer hat mich gezeugt, 
Dass ich bin voll Gewalt und Flamme? 
Welche Amme 
Hat mich mit Atem und Glut gesiiugt? 
Auf einer Pappel schwankendem Stamme, 
Diinkt mich, wohnt’ ich als Kind, 
Ob mir fuhr Wolke und Blitz, 
Oft rausehte ein Wehen gelind 
Und wiegte den wiegenden Sitz. 


Der ich bin, wie ich ward in Stunde und Jahr, 

Licht 

Breit auf dem Angesicht, 

Von Wind durchstreift Stirne und Haar, 

Von geschauter, gespiirter Welt zu strahlender 
Lohe entfacht, 

Von Sturm die vollstrémenden Adern durchwiihlt, 

Das selige Blut brausend in Taumel und Ton, 

Von Flammen durchzuckt, doch von scharf auf- 
springenden Winden gekiihlt,— 

Ich bin des Feuers und des Windes eingeborner 
Sohn. 


Fire, with which he feels himself to have 
formerly been more directly one, is the vital 
power which quickens and impels his exuberant 
blood. Yet the fire in the blood seems less last- 
ing to him, after all, than the wind-soul which 
he feels to be the inmost essence of himself as 
of all things, subtly, closely one, as it is, with 
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the great universal world-breath. This great 
universal world-breath, all-embracing air, never- 
dying, wander-hungry wind, he celebrates un- 
wearyingly. More than any poet before him he 
sings of the wind and its wanderings; and the 


. group of poems on the wind is one of the most 


striking and beautiful parts of the book. 

Beautiful, too, and well carried out, is the 
conception of his individual wind-soul. He 
sends it forth to travel everywhither and to 
make all things its own even as does the world- 
soul. 


O du meine Seele, die du begliickst mein Blut, 
meinen Leib, all mein atmendes Sein, 

Du fliegst auf in die Welt, und die Welt wird mein, 

Menschen und Fluten und Felsen und Sterne,— 


O du meine Seele, wie fiihl’ ich dich reisen! 


O du meiue Seele, du sollst mirniemals wieder 
kehren! 

Du sollst wandernd wie Wind dich mit Samen von 
Welt beschweren. 


But when, grief-stricken, he sits alone, suddenly 
he feels his far-traveling wind-soul close by 
him, his best and truest friend. 


Atem weht mich an, ich bin nicht allein, 
Weiter wird die Stube, heller wird der Schein. 
Leise um mich schattet ein betreuend Du, 
Meine Seele, ich hére, du sprichst mir zu. 


And for a while they nestle closely to one an- 
other, keeping the wind from the restless world 
without shut away. 


O du meine Seele wie sind wir selig zu zwein! 


Beschlossen ist das Haus, verloschen ist das Licht, 
Selig im Dunkeln liegen und lauschen wir,— 
Wind aus der Welt will herein zu mir und dir. 


Such, then, are the fundamental notes struck 
by Lissauer in this volume. One is reminded 
of Orphic and Stoic and Romantic thought, of 
Nietzsche, of Whitman. But who can wish to 
emphasize influences where every word, every 
image, every thought, bears on it the seal of a 
personal temper and a personal vision of life 
and living? And yet, although so personal in 
his vision, Lissauer is at the same time an 
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embodiment—as indeed every real poet should 
be—of the dominant mood of his age: that 
mood of buoyant affirmation which character- 
izes our modern ‘ monism.’ 

And the outer form in which these thoughts 
and moods and experiences have found expres- 
sion is equally individual. Rime is retained; 
but the rhythm manifests a vibrant life and 
variety which can be gained only by utmost 
freedom from conventional standards of verse. 
The metre is at one time pulsatingly expres- 
sive of ecstatic abandon; is at other times deli- 
cately sensitive; again, it is permeated by a 
sense of restraint, or rolls along, ample, sus- 
tained, majestic. 

Thus Lissauer’s Der Strom is in thought as 
in form one of the finest achievements of mod- 
ern lyric poetry; and it is rich in emotional 
suggestion just because the fundamental mo- 
tives and symbols are the world-old themes 
which have ever been dear to men: symbols 
which have haunted dreamers as prefiguring, 
in myth, the final ‘knowledge’ manifest to 
man at the end of his mystic quest. 


LovutsE MALLINCKRODT KUEFFNER. 
Vassar College. 


THE ORDER OF MONOSYLLABLES AND 
DISSYLLABLES IN ALLITERATION 


Jespersen in his second edition of Growth 
and Structure of the English Language (p. 
232 f.) says: “In combinations of a mono- 
syllable and a dissyllable by means of and, the 
usual practice is to place the short word first. 

Thus we say ‘bread and butter,’ not 
‘butter and bread’; further: bread and water, 
milk and water, cup and saucer, wind and 
weather, head and shoulders, by fits and 
snatches, from top to bottom, rough and ready, 
rough and tumble, free and easy, dark and 
dreary, high and mighty, up and doing.” 

Professor Scott, in an article in Modern 
Language Notes, XXVIII, 237 f., contends 
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that this statement does not give a true impres- 
sion of English usage. He says: “It implies, 
if it does not say outright, that rhythm groups 
of the type ‘butter and bread’ occur in Eng- 
lish but rarely. It also suggests that such 
phrases lack idiomatic force. I submit that 
just the contrary is true; phrases of this type 
occur frequently, and they are strongly idio- 
matic.” Professor Scott appends a list of 262 
phrases taken at random, and finds that 42 
per cent. are of the “ unusual,” that is, of the 
“butter and bread ” type. 

I have classified alliterating monosyllabic- 
dissyllabic and dissyllabic-monosyllabic combi- 
nations. My material I have found in Hans 
Willert’s Die alliterierenden Formeln der eng- 
lischen Sprache (Halle, 1911). Willert has 
gathered under various headings over 600 pages 
of alliterating phrases from the works of over 
one hundred authors. Such a stupendous Opus 
does not of course exhaust the alliterating 
groups in English, and some even of the fairly 
common groups are lacking, as one reviewer has 
shown. However, his lists seem to me to be 
inclusive and representative enough to permit 
of their statistical use for or against Jespersen. 
T shall follow Willert’s classification, cite a few 
phrases of each class, and then give the numer- 
ical relation of the two rhythmic types: (1) 
Words of the same Root; (2) Nouns; (3) Ad- 
jectives; (4) Verbs. I shall give them in al- 
phabetic order, treating the vowel-alliterations 
together. 


(1) Worps or THE Same Root 


Bread and butter type 

foul and filthy 
gleam and glimmer 
god and goddess 
goose and gander 
host and hostess 
judge and jury 
just and unjust 


arms and armour 
beds and bedding 
climb and clamber 
duke and duchess 
faults and failings 
feed and foster 
float and flutter 


Butter and bread type 
blossom and bloom 


Total in Willert 17 in first type; 4 in second 
type. 
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(2) Nouns 
Bread and butter type 


aim and object 
arms and ensigns 
end and object 
back and belly 
back and body 
bag and baggage 
bags and boxes 
bags and bundles 
balls and banquets 
bands and banners 
bed and bolster 
beds and boxes 
bed and breakfast 
beef and biscuit 
bit and bridle 
blight and blackness 
blood and body 


blood and breeding 
blot and blunder 
blows and buffets 
bone and breeding 
boon and blessing 
boughs and branches 
box and barrel 

box and bottle 
brain and bosom 
brake and brier 
broil and battle 
brooch and bracelet 
broom and bracken 
bumps and bruises 
bush and bramble 
bush and brier 


Butter and bread type 


adder and eel 
uncles and aunts 
banner and brand 
blemish and blot 
body and bones 


body and brain 
body and breast 
bower and bed 
breeches and boots 
bullocks and beeves 


Total in Willert 215 in first type; 48 in sec- 


ond type. 


(3) ADJECTIVES 
Bread and butter type 


old and ugly 

base and bloody 
base and brutal 
best and boldest 
best and bravest 
best and brightest 
big and burly 
bleak and barren 
bleak and bitter 
blithe and bonny 
blue and brilliant 
bold and brilliant 
brave and brilliant 
bright and balmy 
bright and blooming 
bright and busy 
brisk and busy 
calm and careless 
calm and cloudless 
clean and quiet 
clear and quiet 
coarse and common 
coarse and cruel 
cold and callous 
cold and careless 
cold and clammy 
cold and cruel 


cold and quiet 
cool and cunning 
cracked and crumpled 
crisp and curly 
damp and dirty 
damp and dreary 
dark and deadly 
dark and dingy 
dark and dirty 
dark and dismal 
dark and doubtful 
dark and dreadful 
dark and dreary 
dark and drizzly 
deep and dreamless 
dim and dirty 
dim and dismal 
dry and deadened 
dry and dusty 
dull and dismal 
dull and dreamy 
dull and dreary 
dull and drowsy 
faint and faded 
faint and footsore 
fair and favoured 
fair and fertile 
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Butter and bread type 


favoured and fat feeble and faint 
fearful and faint feeble and few 


Total in Willert 158 in first type; 15 in sec- 
ond type. 
(4) VerBs 
Bread and butter type 


bark and bellow clothe and comfort 
beat and batter come and carry 
beg and borrow crouch and cower 
bite and blister fall and flutter 
bleed and blister fawn and flatter 
blush and blunder feast and fatten 
boil and bubble fit and furnish 
brag and bluster fix and fasten 
bruised and bleeding flash and flicker 
buy and borrow flush and fluster 
catch and carry flush and frighten 


Butter and bread type 


baffle and beat flicker and fade 
blossom and bear flutter and flap 


Total in Willert 64 in first type; 17 in second 
type. 

Summary: Willert has a total of 538 of 
these phrases. In 454 of them the monosyllable 
precedes the dissyllable. We have then over 
84 per cent. of the “bread and butter” type, 
and less than 16 per cent. of the “ butter and 
bread” type. These percentages, it seems to 
me, justify Jespersen’s statement, “the usual 
practice is to place the short word first,” as far, 
at least, as the alliterating combinations are 
concerned. 

JOHN WHYTE. 


New York University. 


GINES PEREZ DE HITA 


Guerras civiles de Granada, Primera Parte. 
Reproduccién de la edicién principe del afio 
1595, publicada por PavuLa BLANCHARD- 
Demovuee. Madrid, Bailly-Bailliére, 1913. 
8vo., exviii + a-n + 337 pp. Facsimile title- 
page. (Junta para ampliacién de estudios 
é investigaciones cientificas and Centro de 
estudios histéricos.) 
Here is a splendidly printed reproduction of 

the first edition of Hita’s Historia de los 
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Bandos de los Zegries y Abencerrajes, edited 
by a former student of the Universities of 
Toulouse and Paris. It is provided with a long 
and important invroduction, a bibliography of 
the early editions, comments on the style and 
syntax of Hita, a few variant readings, some 
historical notes, and a list of Documentos re- 
lativos a los moros y a los reyes catélicos en la 
época de sus conquistas en Andalucia y toma 
de Granada. In importance the work tran- 
scends that of many reprints of first editions, 
and I shall try, in the limited space at my dis- 
posal, to set forth the points which require 
comment. 

Let it be said at once that we have not here 
a critical text, but only a reprint, and with 
punctuation and accent modernized. For rea- 
sons soon to be stated, a complete list of vari- 
ant readings from iater editions is a physical 
impossibility. Just how perfect the reproduc- 
tion is, one cannot say, without a comparison 
with the rare original; there is no Fe de erratas 
to betray a guilty conscience. But certain ob- 
vious mistakes suggest that the work of colla- 
tion might have been better done, or, at least, 
that an attempt should have been made to cor- 
rect the misprints of the original.” 

It appears from the facts set forth in the 
Bibliography that the need of a reproduction 
of the first edition was greater than anyone 
suspected. The book was first printed at Sara- 
gossa, 1595,? and editions succeeded one an- 


1For example: p. 200, line 3, brolle for brote; p. 
253, 1. 26, este for esta; 1. 29, desdicha for desdichada ; 
1. 36, emplea for empleara; p. 290, 1. 12, casa for 
cosa; p. 291, 1. 32, al enojada, (?), unintelligible. 
In the well-known romance on pages 252-3 (Wolf, 
Primavera y flor, no. 85a), the refrain is printed in 
the way that Byron took it: “;Ay de mf, Alhama! ” 
I don’t know that this reading is quite impossible, 
but the “;Ay de mi Alhama! ” of most recent edi- 
tors is more plausible-——The number of misprints in 
the Introduction does not increase one’s faith in the 
accuracy of the text. 

7A report that there was an edition of Alcalf 
1588 found credence with some, in particular Duran, 
in the Bibliography of the Romancero general (vol. 
II, p. 688). It arose from a misprint, 1588 for 
1598, in the Catalogue de Soubise, Paris, 1789. The 
mistake was pointed out as far back as Brunet’s 
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other rapidly, there being at least nine more 
within twenty years. But an edition published 
at Seville in 1613, and bearing upon the title- 
page “en esta ultima impression corregida y 
emendada” presented a version completely 
altered. According to the editress (p. xciii), 
no edition later than 1619 has followed that 
of Saragossa 1595; all the innumerable editions 
later than 1619 adopted the text of Seville 
1613. Hence the prime importance of the 
present reprint. 

The changes made in 1613 were not limited 
to a few word substitutions; they constituted 
a virtual rewriting of the whole book. The 
editress presents for comparison (pp. 317-320) 
nineteen variant passages from the edition of Se- 
ville 1613, but these convey only a feeble notion 
of the changes involved. Not only is syntax mod- 
ernized, archaic words suppressed, adjectives 
and epic formulae excised,* whole sentences re- 
moved, but it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that not a single sentence is left in its original 
form. It follows that those of us—practically 
all, I suppose,—who have read Hita only in a 
modern edition, such, for instance, as that 
edited by Aribau in vol. III of the Rivadeneyra 
collection of Bibl. de Aut. esp. (1847), have 
read something removed a thousand leagues 
from the original thought of the author. As 
a single example take this sentence (Rivad., p. 
527a, lines 5 and 4 from below): “ La hermosa 
Galiana vivia libre de amor, y fué herida de 
amores de Hamete Sarracino, y con grande 
exceso.” But in the text of Saragossa 1595 we 
read (p. 63, ll. 9-12): “La hermosa Galiana, 
que hasta aquella hora siempre avia sido libre 
de passion de amor, se hallé tan presa de 
Hamete Sarrazino, y de su buena disposicién 


Manuel du libraire, and the point would hardly be 
worth mentioning, were it not that Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, after giving the date of the first edition as 
1595 in the first three editions of his History of 
Spanish Literature (English, Spanish, French), has, 
through a mere clerical error, returned to 1588 in 
the two recent ones (Paris and Madrid, 1913). 

*Some brief notes are given on this matter, pp. 
xev, xcvi. The most important single change in syn- 
tax is in the position of object pronouns, as, para le 
matar, sin se lo merecer, changed to para matarla, 
sin merecérselo, etc. 
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y talle, que no sabia qué se hazer.” ‘This is a 
fair example of the alterations introduced, and 
of the way in which the reviser carried con- 
densation to a point where the meaning became 
obscure, and the color lost. A poem of sixty- 
one lines in blank verse (cap. XVI, pp. 258-9) 
is omitted in Rivad., with little loss, it must 
be said. On the other hand, three moralizing 
digressions, obviously out of tune with the con- 
text, appear in Rivad. that are not to be found 
in the 1595 text. The reader will have no 
difficulty in understanding that whatever critics 
have had to say regarding Hita’s style* must be 


*Cap. IX, p. 533b; cap. X, p. 539a; cap. XVII, 
p. 587a. I do not know whether all of these are also 
in the 1613 text. Only the first is among the vari- 
ant passages quoted by Blanchard-Demouge, but it 
is evident that her selection is limited. This brings 
me to an important question which the editress has 
done nothing to clear up. Did all the changes appear 
in the edition of Seville, 1613, or were some made 
prior to it, or were many introduced in the nine- 
teenth century? Not being able to consult any edi- 
tions earlier than that of 1847, I can do no more than 
point out certain details that demand investigation. 
Thus, the second edition, Valencia, 1597, is declared 
in the title-page to be “corregida y enmendada en 
esta segunda impression,” and one ought to know 
what changes were actually made then. The varia- 
tions in the early editions escaped the notice of 
Menéndez y Pelayo, who laid them all to the account 
of a modernized text published by Leén Amarita 
(Madrid, 1833, 2 vols. 8vo.), for which, according to 
him, S. Estébanez Calder6én was responsible. (See 
Origenes de la novela, I, ceclxxxviii and ceclxxxix, 
note 1.) This text was copied by Aribau for the 
Rivadeneyra edition, if this last can be called an 
edition of anything, for it is full of the rankest 
blunders. Mlle. Blanchard-Demouge takes no cog- 
nizance whatever of any changes introduced in the 
1833 edition, so that we are left to infer that all 
date back to 1613. This much is certain, that the 
nineteen extracts she presents from the text of 1613 
are almost identical with the readings of Rivad. 
There are a few verbal variations, and one or two 
sentences appear in Rivad. which are found in 1595, 
but not in 1613. It will be seen that a critical text 
and a study of the different editions are badly 
needed. In my remarks about the disfiguration 


which the original underwent in 1613, I have as- 
sumed that the latter text is practically that of 
Rivad. 

* Aribau, B.A.E., vol. III, p. xxxvi, made some 
ofgen-quoted remarks concerning the modernity of 
Hita’s style. 
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fundamentally revised. In reality, the Cas- 
tilian of the first edition is quite of its time, 
easy-going, loose in structure, full of unvarying 
epic formulae and enthusiastic adjectives; in 
short, unliterary and altogether charming. A 
certain sententious compression that one notes 
in the modernized text, disappears entirely. 
Words which are incomprehensible in Rivad. 
are found to be explained by a phrase which 
the reviser omitted. Acquaintance with the 
first version will increase Hita’s fame, rather 
than diminish it; the book, as he first wrote 
it, is more naive, more logical, and more 
picturesque. 

Who was responsible for the rewritten ver- 
sion of 1613? Mlle. Blanchard-Demouge does 
not touch upon this problem. Would any edi- 
tor make so free with so recent a book? It 
seems unlikely, especially if Hita was still liv- 
ing at that time, as is probable. Was it, like 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme conquistata, an unhappy 
second-thought of the author’s failing powers? 
Only a close comparison of all the early edi- 
tions will bring light. 

The editress, not content with having re- 
stored her author to his pristine charm, en- 
deavors to prove that he is guilty of none of the 
faults ascribed to him. Thus she quotes (p. 
xciv) an incomplete sentence from Menéndez 
y Pelayo (Origenes de la novela, I, ccclxxx), 
who said: “su misma novela indica que no 
estaba muy versado en la lengua ni en las 
costumbres de los mahometanos, puesto que 
acepta etimologias ridiculas, comete estupendos 
anacronismos, y llega a atribuir a sus héroes 
el culto de los idolos (‘un Mahoma de oro’) 
y a poner en su boca reminiscencias de la mito- 
logia clasica.” Menéndez y Pelayo was not 
fooled by the revised text, which he laid, as I 
have said (cf. supra, note 4), to the edition of 
Madrid, 1833. Not being able to deny the 
charge of anachronism (which she omits in 
her quotation), the editress concentrates upon 
the other points, and declares that “ mitologia, 
idolos de oro y etimologias ridiculas, todo eso 
no se encuentra en la edicién de Zaragoza 1595 ; 
todo eso fué introducido mas tarde en la edi- 
cién de Sevilla, 1613.” She is surprisingly 
mistaken in her statement; anyone who had 
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read the proof of her reprint must have known 
that the “ Mahoma de oro” is mentioned on 
p- 89, 1. 28, as well as p. 104, 1.18. The phrase 
“etimologias ridiculas” refers, I suppose, to 
the origin which Hita offers in his first chapter 
for the names Elvira and Granada, and these 
are in the first edition as well as any other. 
Lastly, the “reminiscencias de la mitologia 
clasica ” abound, on the lips of the Moors, and 
in their fiestas. As examples I may cite: the 
entire song of Abendmar, on p. 65; “el dios 
de amor,” p. 84, 1. 19; “el dios Marte,” p. 99, 
I]. 13 and 25; and “ Polyphemo” on the same 
page; “ Diana,” “ Venus,” “ Troya,” “ Achiles,” 
p. 159, ll. 13-15 (this passage is not in Riva- 
deneyra!); etc. So it is clear that Mlle. 
Blanchard-Demouge has spoken inadvisedly on 
this matter. 

I come now to the two important points in 
the Introduction:* if the contentions of the 
editress be regarded as proved, the theories 
hitherto accepted are overthrown. The first 
deals with the identity of the “ Moro coronista ” 
from whom Hita claimed to obtain much of his 
material; the second, with the accuracy of the 
descriptions of fiestas and tourneys which lend 
brilliance to his narrative. Blanchard-De- 
mouge goes counter to all former opinions by 
asserting that the element of truth is much 
greater than had been supposed. 

The title-page of all the editions reads: 
“ agora nuevamente sacado de un libro Arauigo, 
cuyo autor de vista (whatever that may mean) 
fue un Moro llamado Aben Hamin, natural de 
Granada.” Hita, in the body of his work, men- 
tions this Moor only once by name, in the third 


*The Introduccién is divided into the following 
sections: I, Interés de la obra; II, Biografia de 
Ginés Pérez de Hita; III, El poema épico de Lorca, 
primer borrador de las “Guerras civiles;” IV, 
Fuentes histéricas ; V, Romances de las Guerras; VI, 
Ficcién. Incidentes novelescos. Relaciones de fiestas. 
There follows the Bibliografia, including an account 
of Hita’s sale of his Ms., remarks on his language 
and style, and a list of the editions of the Primera 
Parte, both in Spain and outside, giving in many 
cases the text of the title-page, the Aprobacién, 
Licencia and Tassa. Two French translations are 
described at length; and two more French ones, one 
English and one German, are mentioned summarily. 
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chapter (p. 24, ll. 7 and 9): “el Moro Aben- 
hamin, historiador de todos aquellos tiempos, 
dende la entrada de los Moros en Espafia.” But 
he speaks several times of the “Moro coronista ” 
as his authority, and in chap. XVII (p. 291) 
gives an account of how he obtained the Arabic 
history: the Moorish writer lived at the time 
of the fall of Granada, and passed to Africa, 
where he died; a grandson of his found the 
history of Granada among his papers, and gave 
it to a Jew, Rabbi Santo [Sem Tob?], who, 
at the request of Rodrigo Ponce de Leén, trans- 
lated it into Castilian ; it was presented to Hita 
by this same Ponce de Leén (whose friend he 
really was). 

Every critic who has discussed Hita has 
taken for granted that this supposed Moorish 
source was a literary fiction, in the same cate- 
gory with Cervantes’ Cide Hamete Benengeli.” 
But Mlle. Blanchard-Demouge declares (pp. 
xxx—xl) that such a Moor existed, that his 
name was Aben Aljatib, and that Hita obtained 
material from him, although the story of the 
passage of the manuscript from Africa to Spain 
is probably made up. Let us examine her 
proof. 

In the Second Part of his Guerras civiles 
(chap. X, Rivad. p. 616b) Hita speaks of the 
capture of Ohanez having been prophesied by 
“aquel moro viejo, celebre sabio de Granada, 
llamado Aben Hamin, el mismo que por el 
ruego del Rey don Pedro de Castilla declaré 
los pronésticos de Merlin.” This Moor was a 
well-known personage, called in the Castilian 
chronicles Aben Hatin; he lived 1313-1372, 
and wrote a famous series of letters to princes, 
and a history of Granada and its principal men, 
“conocida bajo el nombre de Jhata.”* This 
history was continued by successors of Ibn 
al-Khatib, and brought down to 1489. Hita’s 


For example, Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Hist. de la litt. 
esp., Paris, 1913, p. 322; Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Origenes de la novela, I, ceclxxx: “Nadie puede 
tomar por lo serio el cuento del original arfbigo de 
su obra.” 

®In the conventional Arabic notation for English, 
his name was Ibn al-Khattb, and the full title of 
his work “ Al-ihata ff tarfkhi Gharnfta,” that is 
“the circle about the history of Granada.” 
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information about the cities in the kingdom of 
Granada and the chief Moorish families differs 
from that of the Christian chroniclers he used ; 
“mas bien parece proceder de . el proé- 
logo de la Jhata” (p. xxxiv). 


What is to be said of this important (if. 


true) identification of the “ Moro coronista ”? 
Simply that it is very interesting, but very far 
from proven. We may pass over the phonetic 
changes involved in the passage from Ibn al- 
Khatib to Aben Hamin, which do not seem 
impossible; we might refrain from pointing 
out that Hita himself does not claim that the 
Aben Hamin of the Second Part who prophe- 
sied the fall of Ohanez and lived in the days 
of Pedro el cruel, is the same as the Aben 
Hamin of the first part, who fled to Africa 
after the fall of Granada (since this last story 
is probably pure fiction). But there is no over- 
looking the fact that Mlle. Blanchard-Demouge 
has not presented an atom of positive proof 
that Hita derived information from the preface 
to the Jhata. The obvious and valuable thing 
to do was to include copious citations from Ibn 
al-Khatib in support of her argument, with a 
translation for the benefit of the lay reader. 
But she has done nothing of the kind; indeed 
one may infer from the vagueness of her re- 
marks concerning this Moorish author that she 
lacks first-hand acquaintance with him. She 
does not even tell us where we could consult 
him, if we were able;® we must turn to Pons 
Boigues’ Ensayo biobibliografico sobre los his- 
toriadores y gedgrafos ardbigos espaioles, 
Madrid, 1898, no. 294, or, more recent, to 
Dozy’s Spanish Islam, translated by Stokes, 
London, 1913, p. 744, to learn that al-thata 
exists in mss. of the Escurial, Paris, the Gayan- 
gos collection, and Tunis, and that it has never 
yet been printed, let alone translated. Such 
being the case, is it in irony that the editress 
remarks (p. 321, 1. 19) “Sobre la fundicién 
de Granada, véase IBU (sic) ALJATIB: pré- 


* Merely by chance, when on another subject, she 
refers to a MS. of the Jhata at the Escurial, no. 357 
(p. Ixxv, note 4). 

” For further information see the third edition of 
Dozy’s Recherches I, 282-284, and the same writer’s 
Script. Arab. loci de Abbadidis, II, 169-172. 
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logo a la Jatha” (sic)? Why, if Hita had a 
contemporary Moorish source at hand, did he 
invent the strange anachronism of the slaughter 
of the Abencerrages by Boabdil, when it was 
the father of the Rey Chico who killed them? 
Menéndez y Pelayo’s explanation of the origin 
of this legend is all-sufficient (Origenes de la 
novela, I, ccclxxxiii ff.). Moreover, Blanchard- 
Demouge herself points out that Hita cites the 
Moor as his authority for one passage which he 
borrowed directly from Pulgar (cf. p. xxxvii), 
which proves well enough that his statements 
have no intrinsic claim to belief. All in all, it 
will require direct comparison with the text of 
Ibn al-Khatib to prove that Hita owes him any- 
thing at all. 

The other new point which Mlle. Blanchard- 
Demouge attempts to make is that the descrip- 
tions of fiestas at Granada, with their tourneys, 
emblems, devices and elaborate apparatus, is 
not so fantastic as has generally been assumed 
(see Introduccién, chap. VI). Menéndez y 
Pelayo, although declaring that these gallant 
Moors were largely conventional, and lent them- 
selves to caricature, qualified his remark by not- 
ing that Christian customs had penetrated the 
Moorish kingdoms toward their close, and that 
Hita’s descriptions might not be true in detail, 
but they were faithful to the spirit of the de- 
eadent capital, torn by tribal feuds (Origenes 
de la novela, I, ecclxxxvi and ecclxxxi). Mlle. 
Blanchard-Demouge attempts to show that 
even the details can be verified ; that the “ mar- 
lotas, alquiceles, zambras y saraos” were not 
catchwords, but were actually used in contem- 
porary accounts. 

What she really proves are the following 
points: (1) that tournaments and pasos hon- 
rosos were common among the Christians in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; (2) that 
elaborate fiestas, with allegorical “ floats ” built 
to represent serpents, etc., after the fashion de- 
scribed by Hita, were often held in the second 
half of the sixteenth century; (3) that the 
triple tunic (marlota, albornoz, alquicel), of 
which de Circourt made sport, declaring any 
Moor would suffocate who wore so many clothes 

under a Southern sun, and the adarga, plumes 
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and bright colors, were the fashion and in cur- 
rent use for Christian tourneys toward 1600 
(1570, 1605, 1559, etc.); (4) that Moors, 
dressed in native costume, took part in Chris- 
tian fiestas and juegos de cafas in 1570 and 
1571 (though the quotation leaves a doubt 
whether they were not Spaniards playing the 
part) ; (5) that there were duels and tourna- 
ments in Granada in the last days of the king- 
dom (this is the point least well supported by 
documents) ; (6) that the Moors used coats of 
arms with mottoes and devices, and knew the 
symbolism of colors; (7%) that the chivalric 
spirit of the Moors and their respect for women 
were much the same as that known among the 
Christian warriors. 

If the documents cited, of the authority of 
some of which one would like to know more, 
do not prove, rigorously speaking, anything ex- 
cept that Hita described the gallants and fiestas 
of his own time, at least they make it appear 
probable that similar gallants lived and similar 
splendid pageants were staged in the Granada 
of Muley-Hassan and Boabdil. But Hita’s 
alleged accuracy was fortuitous; there is no 
likelihood that he knew or desired correct local 
color. 

Of the remainder of the Introduction there 
is not space to say much,—nor is it necessary. 
Chap. II brings no new facts of importance to 
our knowledge of Hita’s life, although it seems 
more thorough than any previous treatment. 
The date and place of his birth, the date of his 
death, are still unknown. Chap. IIT analyzes 
at some length Hita’s extensive narrative poem 
in octava rima, Libro de la poblacién y hazanas 
de la M. N. y M. L. ciudad de Lorca, which was 
freely used by Father Morote for his Antigiie- 
dad y blasones de la ciudad de Lorca (1741). 
The editress speaks of “el unico manuscrito 
que se conoce” of this poem, but does not tell 
us, what is nevertheless the case, that it was 
published entire by Acero y Abad in his Ginés 
Pérez de Hita, Madrid, 1889. She lays stress 
upon the fact that in many ways this epic fore- 
casts the methods used by Hita in the Guerras 
civiles; it contains detailed descriptions of fies- 
tas, and even a romance, of which so many were 
inserted in the novel. In Chap. IV are dis- 
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cussed, beside the supposed Arabic sources that 
I have already mentioned, Hita’s debts to Span- 
ish chroniclers and to some other less certain 
helpers. The books that he used most, and re- 
ferred to plainly, were Hernando del Pulgar’s 
Cronica de los reyes catélicos (1565) and Gari- 
bay y Zamalloa’s Compendio histérico de las 
crénicas, ete. (1571) (see pp. xl-l). Chap. V 
takes up seriatim the 34 romances which Hita 
weaves into his narrative, and their sources. 20 
of them are not found in exactly the same form 
anywhere else, and of the 20 most do not exist 
at all in any of the other old collections. In 
this class are such important poems as the 
Battle of the Alporchones (Wolf, Primavera y 
flor, no. 81), the famous ballad on the loss of 
Alhama (ibid., no. 85a), the exploit of Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega with the Moor who had tied 
the Ave Maria to his horse’s tail (ibid., no. 
93) ** and “Mira, Zaide, que te aviso,” the 
best-known of all romances moriscos (Duran, 
Rom. gen., no. 56). Merely as a collector and 
preserver of good ballads, Hita deserves our 
gratitude. Did Hita compose any of these him- 
self? ‘We do not know, but it seems most 
probable that he received many, the ones he 
calls “ antiguos,” at least, directly from tra- 
dition, which he had excellent opportunity to 
know. Of those found in previous collections, 
only four come from the early ones, the Can- 
cionero de romances ‘sin ano, the Silva of 
1550, Timoneda’s Rosa espaiiola (1573); the 
rest are all’ taken from Pedro de Moncayo’s 
Flor de varios romances nuevos (1589). These 
last are the rs. moriscos artisticos which Hita 
expanded into the romantic episodes of Zaide 
and Zaida, of Gazul and Lindaraja, etc.; he 
then quotes the poems as evidence in support 
of his fables! Menéndez y Pelayo had already 
pointed out this ingenious system (Origenes de 
la novela, I, eeclxxxi).™ 

The Bibliography proper (pp. xcvii-cxviii) 

The editress states that this poem is found in 
Moncayo’s collection, mentioned below, but neither 
Wolf nor Menéndez y Pelayo mention the fact, if it 
be true. 

2 The only romantic digression not found in ro- 
mances published before the Guerras civiles is that 


of the Sultana accused of adultery, and defended by 
four Christian knights. Hita probably composed the 
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is intended to be complete for editions of the 
Primera Parte, or at least down to the nine- 
teenth century, and includes foreign editions 
as well as those of Spain. I may point out that 
the following editions given by Salva in his 


Catalogo (II, 172) are not included in Blan-- 


chard-Demouge’s list: Lisbon, 1616; Barce- 
lona, 1619; Gotha, 1805. Yet the edition of 
Barcelona 1619 is mentioned on p. xciii in an- 
other connection. 

On the same page (xciii) the editress speaks 
of a particular edition of the Segunda Parte, 
Barcelona, 1619, which Wolf (Studien, 1859, 
p. 334, note 3) describes, but which she has 
sought in vain to discover, although she has had 
the librarians at Vienna and Munich hunting 
for it. If she scrutinized the words of Wolf 
with more care, she might have spared herself 
and the librarians some trouble. It is the edi- 
tion of Cuenca 1619, not Barcelona, that he is 
describing the while, and it corresponds exactly 
to the edition of that place and date known to 
the editress. 

The concluding list of Documentos (pp. 
329-337) gives evidence of wide reading. It 
is to be regretted that here, as elsewhere, a 
lack of precizion in reference is evidenced which 
would render it difficult to run down some of 
the works mentioned.** 


story and the poems that accompany it. While 
speaking of romances, I ought not to pass entirely 
over that beginning “ Ya te veo, Lorca mia,—la por 
mi tan deseada,’ which is inserted, not in the 
Guerras civiles, but in Canto XI of the epic on the 
city of Lorea (cf. p. xxiii). It has never been 
printed in any of the modern collections of romances, 
and offers interesting resemblances to some of the 
old ballads. Thus: “O Lorca, cuanto le cuestas—a 
este Reyno de Granada;” cf. no. 101 of Wolf’s 
Prim. y flor: “;O ciudad, cuanto me cuestas—por 
la gran desdicha mia!” One should compare also 
nos. 55 and 129 in the same collection. It is likely 
that Hita composed it himself, in spite of its ap- 
parent traditional ring. 

Many such inaccuracies have been noted in the 
course of this article. I must not fail to correct the 


statement (p. liv, 1. 8) that the Cancionero de ro- 
mances ‘sin afio’ was later than 1550. It was, of 
course, earlier than 1550.—The quotations which the 
editress makes from the text of the Guerras civiles, 
on p. xxx, 1. 25, xxxi, 1. 3, and xxxi, |. 14, follow 
the Rivadeneyra version instead of her own! 
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To sum up, the inspiration of this reprint 
is most happy, and scholars have every reason 
to be grateful for a reproduction of the primi- 
tive text of the Bandos de los Zegries y Aben- 
cerrages. The editress shows an original turn 
of thought, and acquaintance with many an 
unusual book. It is a pity that these qualities 
were not accompanied by greater accuracy and 
a more critical judgment. A scholarly account 
of the different versions of Ibn al-Khatib’s 
al-ihéta, and generous translations from it, 
would have been invaluable. As it is, even the 
text cannot be called definitive, and the con- 
clusions arrived at in the Introduction will 
have to be sifted well before they can be 
accepted. 

Nothing is said which would lead one to sup- 
pose that the editress contemplates reprinting 
also the Segunda Parte of Hita’s Guerras ci- 
viles. It is greatly to be hoped that she will do 
so. The text of the Second Part has suffered, 
according to Menéndez y Pelayo (Origenes, I, 
ece]lxxxvili) even more than that of the First 
Part, in modern editions. The Second Part 
has never hit the popular fancy, like the first, 
and has been, in fact, unduly neglected. The 
present generation, with its fondness for the 
actual and its aversion to works of the imagina- 
tion, ought to revel in Hita’s vivid descriptions 
of the Moriscos at bay, and ought to esteem his 
sympathy, extraordinary at that date, for the 
defeated enemies of his race. 


S. Griswotp Mor tery. 


University of California. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Vol. XI: The Period of the French Revolu- 
tion. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1914. 


The characteristics of earlier volumes of this 
work reappear in the latest instalment. There 
is the same lack of complete co-ordination and 
proportion that one has been led to expect and 
that is, perhaps, the inevitable result of works 
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of joint authorship. In the past volumes single 
chapters have stood out as conspicuously good 
—“The Arthurian Legend” by Lewis Jones 
in Vol. I, “ Spenser ” by Mr. Courthope in Vol. 
Ill, “ Dryden” by Dr. Ward in Vol. VIII, 
and the like. But too often the impression has 
been made that the assignment was given to 
him who was willing to undertake it. Espe- 
cially is it to be regretted that one such person 
undertook the treatment of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, besides a host of minor 
subjects. These qualities are conspicuous in 
the new volume. That it should include works 
ranging in date and subject from Burke’s Philo- 
sophic Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful to Lewis Carroll’s 
Sylvie and Bruno, and should group them 
under the general title, “The Period of the 
French Revolution,” is an example of the diffi- 
culties which beset the editors. Moreover, the 
lack of editorial synthesis results in there being 
no discussion of the general influence of revo- 
lutionary thought upon English literature nor 
is there discoverable any reference to the vol- 
umes by Dowden and Hancock on that subject. 
It is hard to accept an arrangement that di- 
vorces Wordsworth and Coleridge from Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats. William Cobbett, though 
he finds place here, belongs to a later age; Mr. 
Chesterton in his clever erratic little book on 
The Victorian Age in Literature begins with 
Cobbett. This sounds like a Chestertonian 
paradox since he died in 1835, but it is funda- 
mentally sound, for Cobbett is essentially Vic- 
torian. 

The merits of this volume, as of its fellows, 
lie in certain individual chapters, especially H. 
J. C. Grierson on Burke, H. V. Routh on the 
Georgian drama, and H. G. Aldis on “Book Pro- 
duction and Distribution 1625-1800.” Equal- 
ity of merit is not to be expected, but the vari- 
ous contributions should have been constructed 
along definite and similar lines. A compari- 


son of Schelling’s and Whibley’s chapters on 
the Restoration Drama in Vol. VIII—the one 
labored, scientific, “ documented,” the other ap- 
preciative and stylistically of course preferable 
—illustrates this defect. So here, side by side 
with Routh’s exact and elaborate study of the 
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drama, is Saintsbury’s invertebrate (the word 
is his own criticism of his method; see Vol. V, 
p. 238) discussion of the parallel period of the 
novel. 

Several chapters are in the nature of serials, 
further instalments on subjects connected with 
earlier matters already treated of by the same 
writers. Thus Previté-Orton continues from 
Vols. VIII and X his study of political satire 
and other literature connected with public af- 
fairs—a theme for the handling of which he 
proved his competence in his prize essay of 
1908. He writes with wit and learning, and 
makes the dry bones of the most ephemeral 
branch of literature take on at least a semblance 
of life. He does not make plain the debt of 
Godwin to Rousseau, Condorcet, and Helvétius. 
Paul Elsner’s monograph, Shelley’s Abhingig- 
keit von William Godwin’s “ Political Justice,” 
though of interest primarily to the student of 
Shelley, contains much of value for the study 
of Godwin and should have found place in the 
bibliography. It is noteworthy that an edition 
of The Rolliad for which Courthope asked ten 
years ago (Hist. Eng. Poetry, V, 244) is still 
wanting. 

Professor Sorley, continuing his account of 
English philosophy, is clear and reasonably con- 
cise in his treatment of Bentham and his school, 
but it is at least open to question whether such 
writers as Bentham should appear at all in a 
history of literature. “One fault of this his- 
tory of literature,” The Contemporary Re- 
view wisely remarks in a recent notice, “is that 
it has striven to be the history of English 
intellectualism.” 

T. F. Henderson’s chapter on “ Scottish 
Popular Poetry before Burns” in Vol. IX is 
now followed by his study of Burns and lesser 
Scottish verse. One turns with interest to 
this chapter by the co-editor of the edition of 
Burns memorable for the essay by W. E. Hen- 
ley. Mr. Henderson was then a sort of “silent 
partner.” He has now the opportunity to 
match his critical acumen with that of Mr. 
Henley. The fault of the latter’s brilliant 
essay, Robert Burns: Life, Genius, Achieve- 
ment, was, as every one knows, that going to 
the opposite extreme from Carlyle (who does 
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not mention even Jean Armour), Henley laid 
too much stress upon the sensual side of 
Burns. Carlyle and Henley read together 
are mutually corrective and the composite 
picture, when allowance has been made for 
contradictions, is fairly accurate. Mr. Hen- 
derson, without the genius of his predecessors, 
but equally without Carlyle’s transcendental 
bias and Henley’s unhappily boisterous manner, 
has from the fulness of his knowledge of the 
subject written a charming essay. I note only 
one fault, but that is a grave one. Of Burns’ 
life knowledge is assumed on the part of the 
reader ; no biographical outline whatever is fur- 
nished. This is a great inconvenience in a 
work of reference and is another illustration of 
the lack of complete editorial supervision. To 
the bibliography should be added the convenient 
Cambridge Burns (Houghton, Mifflin), “ drawn 
from Henley and Henderson.” It is not usual 
to include poems on poets, but as Swinburne’s 
Burns: An Ode (here styled “Poem on 
Burns”) is mentioned, Mr. Watson’s far finer 
poem The Tomb of Burns should not have been 
omitted. The three important poems in Words- 
worth’s Memorials of a Tour in Scotland are 
not mentioned. 

A fourth “ serial ” is Saintsbury’s account of 
English prosody, of which the present section 
deals with the eighteenth century and chiefly 
with theorists. Logically one would have ex- 
pected some study of romantic innovations since 
the chief innovators, Coleridge and Blake, are 
discussed in this volume. But the subject is 
silently postponed for later treatment. The 
bibliography to this chapter unaccountably 
omits any list whatever of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury treatises referred to in the text, and as 
such titles are seldom given, and then not fully, 
in the text itself, the value of the chapter for 
purposes of reference is small. 

In a chapter already mentioned Mr. Aldis 
continues from Vol. IV his account of the 
Book-trade. His study of a relatively unworked 
field forms one of the most interesting portions 
of the book. 

For Grierson’s chapter on Burke there can 
be nothing but praise; it is the ablest piece of 
work in the volume. In his bibliography it 
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would have been well to include one or two of 
the numerous school editions of the speech On 
Conciliation, especially the excellent one by 
Professor Cook (Longmans). 

One cannot but regret that the treatment of 
Wordsworth was assigned to a foreigner and 
not to such fellow-countrymen of the poet’s as 
Bradley or Raleigh—men who have seen into 
the very heart of Wordsworth. But Professor 
Legouis’ work on Wordsworth’s youth is well 
known and proves his qualifications for his task. 
He is altogether admirable when discussing such 
matters as the contrast between the poet’s ac- 
tual childhood and his later doctrine of happi- 
ness as expressed in The Prelude, or in tracing 
after 1805, with the waning of Wordsworth’s 
enthusiasms, the growth of his belief in the 
importance of the moral law. Legouis is less 
good on other topics. Especially to be depre- 
cated is the opening statement that Wordsworth 
is to be classed among the sons of Rousseau. 
Rousseau was but one of many influences upon 
the poet. The true relationship between them 
is rather one of common descent. Legouis fails 
to make clear Wordsworth’s debt to predeces- 
sors, especially Cowper, Thomson, Akenside, 
and Collins. There is no attempt to trace the 
fluctuations of Wordsworth’s fame; nor to in- 
dicate the main current of his influence, as 
seen in Taylor, Aubrey de Vere, Arnold, and 
Mr. Watson; nor to describe his somewhat 
pallid but quite perceptible vogue upon the con- 
tinent, particularly in France. The connection 
of his work with the Romantic philosophy of 
Germany is not considered. The following 
points are noteworthy in the bibliography: 
Page 450. The variant title-pages (London and 
Bristol) of the Lyrical Ballads, 1798, should 
have been noted. P. 452—Arnold’s essay on 
Wordsworth dates from 1879; Bradley’s essay 
is reprinted in his Ozford Lectures on Poetry ; 
there is an English translation, 1887, by Lady 
Eastlake of Brandl’s Coleridge; Alfred Austin’s 
essay in The Bridling of Pegasus should be 
added.—P. 453. Add reference to Courthope, 
Hist. Eng. Poetry VI, chap. vii. In this list 
is the best place (since the volume has no pre- 
liminary general bibliography) for the rectifi- 
cation of the notable omission of Dowden’s 
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French Revolution and English Literature and 
Hancock’s French Revolution and English 
Poets. Knight is merely the editor of the 
Wordsworthiana of 1889, which is a selection 
from the Transactions of the Wordsworth So- 
ciety and should have been classified there- 
under.—P. 455. Add William Watson’s Words- 
worth’s Grave, perhaps the best of all criticisms 
in verse. 

Of the many excellent things that Professor 
Vaughan says in his chapter on Coleridge I 
shall note only his remarks on the subtlety of 
Coleridge’s observation of natural phenomena. 
To an interesting instance of this attention has 
not, I think, been called. In the Memoir of 
Tennyson by his son it is recorded that about 
1831 Tennyson “saw the moonlight reflected 
in a nightingale’s eye, as she was singing in 
the hedgerow ” (I, 79). With this compare the 
lines in The Nightingale (ll. 64-69) : 


On moonlight bushes, 
Whose dewy leaflets are but half-disclosed, 
You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright 
and full 
Glistening. 


Strangely enough, Vaughan does not so much 
as hint that Coleridge ever wrote any dramas; 
yet Revenge and the translations from Schiller 
are not to be ignored. This omission, which 
might have been remedied by Professor Routh 
in the chapter on the drama, is, instead, awk- 
wardly patched up by Routh in some notes in- 
serted in the bibliography of Coleridge under 
the titles of the plays. No cross-reference in 
the text guides us to these perfunctory remarks. 
Several minor points may be noted. Where did 
Byron “avow” that the rhythm of Christabel 
served as the model for “the cancelled intro- 
duction of The Siege of Corinth”? (p. 141). 
The lines which Byron feared might be thought 
to be plagiarised from Christabel are 522-32, 
and Byron expressly told Coleridge that these 
were written before he had read Christabel. 
See Letters and Journals, ed. Prothero, III, 
228 f. An unaccountable omission from the 
bibliography is J. L. Haney’s Bibliography of 
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S. T. Coleridge, 1903. Note also the serious 
printer’s error of “ William Wordsworth ” for 
“ Coleridge ” as the running title of pages 457 
and 459—a mistake that has caused confusion 
in the entries in the index. 

Mr. Saintsbury is at his delightful best in 
his discussion of Southey. In his anxiety to be 
just to a great fame now somewhat faded he 
perhaps overpraises some of his work, notably 
Wat Tyler. He even hints at a desire to 
break a lance for the unhappy Vision of Judg- 
ment, There should have been some reference 
to The Fall of Robespierre, of which, though it 
is usually included among Coleridge’s works, 
more than half is by Southey. A pleasant topic 
for investigation is suggested: the change in 
Southey’s political and philosophical opinions 
as recorded in his writings—a matter of some 
moment, especially for the light it might cast 
on the parallel development in Wordsworth. 

Mr. Routh takes up the subject of the drama 
about the point where Nettleton left it in Vol. 
X and has accomplished a careful piece of 
work. The treatment afforded Joanna Baillie 
is surely inadequate unless (what does not ap- 
pear) her plays are to be considered further in 
the next volume. De Montfort is misdated (p. 
303). The Kotzebué-craze is almost ignored. 
This, too, has perhaps been left for the next 
volume, but its place is here since The Rovers, 
which is a parody of the genre, and the novel 
of the school of terror, which is a closely re- 
lated type, are discussed. The influence of 
Kotzebué upon Sheridan, though referred to in 
the bibliography, is overlooked in the text. Mr. 
Routh speaks of Jeremy Collier shaming “ the 
theatre out of its chief source of amusement ” 
(p. 312); but Collier’s pamphlet was in fact 
only one sign, of which the change in the tone 
of plays was another, of a rise in the standard 
of public morals. To the bibliography under 
Holcroft (p. 502 or p. 506) should be added 
a reference to the series of contributions to- 
wards his bibliography that have been appear- 
ing lately in Notes and Queries. Under see- 
tion iii (p. 494 f.) add a reference to the curi- 
ous tract by John Styles: Essay on the Char- 
acter and Influence of the Stage on Morals and 
Happiness, 1802. It is hard to see why Gay- 
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ley’s Plays of our Forefathers should find place 
in a list of works on the Georgian Drama. 
Writing on the novel from Amory to Pea- 
cock Mr. Saintsbury merely covers again part 
of the ground of his recent English Novel. 
Some of his readers will remember that at the 
end of his Short History of French Literature 
he employed again the closing passage of his 
article on the same subject in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica with the excuse that “a man can- 
not say exactly the same thing in two different 
sets of words so as to please himself or perhaps 
others.” This is sound doctrine, and the edi- 
tors might well have obtained from another 
hand an essay on the growth of the later novel. 
In Mrs. Aldis’ sprightly and interesting 
chapter on “The Bluestockings” a reference 
to Byron’s The Blues, a literary Eclogue and 
Moore’s The M. P. or the Blue Stocking would 
have been to the point. Mr. Harold Child’s 
excellent chapters on Cowper and on Crabbe 
call for no comment beyond the adjective I 
have just used, except to say that to the books 
by Thomas Wright on Cowper should be added 
the Life, 1903. William Blake has become so 
highly specialized a subject that I do not feel 
qualified to speak of the chapter on him by 
J. P. R. Wallis except to say that I have found 
the analysis of the nrophetic books of much 


value. 
Samvuet C. Cuew, JR. 


Bryn Mawr College. 


Dat Narrenschyp von Hans VAN GHETELEN. 
Herausgegeben von HERMAN’ BRANDES. 
Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1914. Ixxix u. 576 S. 


Der Bericht iiber die neunte Jahresversamm- 
lung des Vereins fiir niederdeutsche Sprachfor- 
schung im Mai 1883 enthialt die Mitteilung, dass 
H. Brandes die Herausgabe des nd. Narren- 
schiffes vorbereite. Nun liegt diese Frucht 


30jahriger Beschiftigung mit dem Gegenstande 
vor uns, ein stattlicher Band, der des Interesses 
sicher sein darf, und dem es zu gute gekommen 
ist, dass Brandes’ Arbeiten in der Zwischenzeit 
z.T. einschligige Fragen behandelten und so 
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gleichsam als Vorarbeiten des vorliegenden 
Buches angesprochen werden kénnen. 

Das Ergebnis der Untersuchungen in Kap. 
II der Einleitung vorausnehmend, setzt B. auf 
den Titel den Namen Hans van Ghetelens, in 
dem er den nd. Bearbeiter gefunden zu haben 
glaubt. Hans van Ghetelen gab 1488 in der 
Liibecker Mohnkopfdruckerei die “ Ewangelia ” 
heraus. B. halt ihn fiir den Bearbeiter aller 
Verdffentlichungen dieser bedeutenden Werk- 
statt, verkniipft also seinen Namen mit den 
besten spitmittelniederdeutschen Erzeugnissen, 
wie “Reinke de Vos” und “ Narrenschip ” 
(NS.). Es ist méglich, dass B. Recht hat, aber 
zur vollen Gewissheit dariiber, ob der Heraus- 
geber der “ Ewangelia ” (und wohl der iibrigen 
Erbauungsschriften der Mohnkopfoffizin) auch 
die nicht-theologischen Biicher des Verlags fiir 
den nd. Leser bearbeitete, bedarf es noch einer 
umfassenderen Untersuchung, als B. in der 
Einleitung geben konnte. 

Das entscheidende Gewicht legt B. auf einige 
sprachliche Eigenheiten, die in allen Molkn- 
kopfdrucken neben den gewoéhnlichen nordnd. 
Formen auftauchen, freilich in verschiedenem 
Umfange (NS. hat z.B. jo ne eme, nicht ju nu 
ome). Es sind keineswegs in die Dichtung 
einschneidende, nicht einmal dialektisch ganz 
einheitliche Sprachmerkmale. Einzeln begeg- 
net ein Teil auch in anderen Liibecker Texten. 
Der Rostocker Druck des NS. kann ohne 
Schwierigkeit einige derselben, z.B. sdven: 
seven, umsetzen. Ihre Bedeutung darf nicht 
iiberschitzt werden. Solange nicht erwiesen 
ist, dass Bearbeiter und Drucker eine Person 
ist, kénnen sie fiir die Verfasserfrage nicht in 
Betracht kommen, sie kénnen durchaus auf die 
Druckerei zuriickgehen. Man vergleiche, was 
B. selbst S. LX XIV zum Rostocker Druck aus- 
fiihrt. Auch sind diese Formen in dem ersten 
Buche (1487), das B. der neuen Werkstatt 
zuweist, einer Neuauflage (keiner Bearbei- 
tung!) des Ghotanschen Gebetbuches von 1485 
fiir Ghotans Schreibweise eingesetzt, woraus 
m.E. der Anteil der Druckerei an der charak- 
teristischen Schreibung ziemlich deutlich her- 
vorgeht. Ferner zeigen die bei Geffcken 
(Bildercatechismus I, 140 ff.) abgedruckten 
Stiicke aus “Speygel der Dogede” (Gothan 
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1485), soweit die Probe erkennen lisst, die 
gleichen sprachlichen LEigenheiten wie die 
Mohnkopfdrucke, z.B. boven, godes mit 0; 
benedden, reddelik mit dd; sesse, sevede, 
dridde ; doit (tut), desse, men (als). Zum Teil, 
wenigstens desse, o fiir zerdehntes 0, Doppel- 
konsonant in pleggen, hemmel, nedder usw., 
finden sie sich auch im “Lycht der Selen” 
(Ghotan 1484). War etwa der spiitere Inhaber 
oder Mitinhaber der Mohnkopfdruckerei zeit- 
weise bei G. tatig?* Und erklirt es sich viel- 
leicht aus solchen Beziehungen, dass der mit 
Arbeit iiberhiufte G. die Neuauflage des Ge- 
betbuches dem jungen Unternehmen iiberliess ? 
Nun identifiziert allerdings B. den Mohn- 
kopfdrucker mit dem Bearbeiter, indem er eine 
neue Lésung der Frage nach dem Inhaber 
dieser wichtigen Druckerei versucht, deren Ge- 
heimnis so schwer zu liiften ist, weil sowohl 
ihre Lettern wie Holzschnitte ihres Zeichners 
auch in andern Betrieben begegnen, wie sie selbst 
auch Stécke beniitzt, die fiir andere Firmen 
geschnitten waren. Seit Seelmanns Untersu- 
chungen (Centralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen I, 19 
ff.) galt den meisten Mathius Brandis als 
Mohnkopfdrucker. B. halt Ghotan und den 
erwahnten Hans v. Ghetelen fiir seine Mitar- 
beiter. Ghotans Teilhaberschaft scheint mir 
sehr unwahrscheinlich, Brandes’ Begriindung 
kaum stichhaltig. Wie er selbst betont, druckt 
G. unabhaingig von der Mohnkopfdruckerei in 
bedeutsamer Titigkeit bis 1492 weiter. Danach 
ist er nicht mehr nachweisbar. Wenn dem Be- 
richt Reimarus Kocks zu glauben ist, ware G. 
ca. 1493 nach Russland gegangen und hatte 
dort den Tod gefunden. Jedenfalls sind Be- 
ziehungen der russischen Gesandtschaft in 
Liibeck 1492 zu G. urkundlich festgestellt. 
Wichtiger ist in diesem Zusammenhang die 
Frage, ob der genannte Bearbeiter der “ Ewan- 
gelia ” Drucker und Mitinhaber der Offizin war. 


1Dem bei Bruun I, 18 ff. beschriebenen jiitischen 
Gesetzbuch, 1846, s. 1. et typ. n. (Typen von M. 
Brandis; die Illustration zeigt die charakteristischen 
Formen der Mohnkopfdrucke nicht) entnehme ich 
die Beispiele: nye, neu; wu, wie; ambegynne; gode, 
boven; wetten, noggen, weddewen, nedder, wedder. 
Einen naheliegenden Schluss zu ziehen, hindert die 
Kiirze der Textprobe. 
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Das Zitat aus “ Ewangelia ” (S. XXVI) “ desse 
sulve de dyt ewangelienboek leet maken, heft 
ok vele unde mannigerleie art van bedeboeken 
maken laten” scheint gegen die Identitaét von 
Herausgeber und Drucker zu sprechen. Vel. 
“Salter” und “Speighel der Leien:” “De 
dyt boek Jeet maken” (S. LVIII bezw. LX). 
Ahnlich schloss B. selbst friiher (ZfdA. 
XXXII, 40) mit bezug auf den Totentanz aus 
V. 1681 “ de dit heft gedicht vnde laten setten.” 
Damals (S. 35) hatte er den Verfasser der 
dort besprochenen Drucke fiir einen Geistlichen 
gehalten. Wenn er ihn nun unter Nicht- 
beachtung dieser Stellen zum Drucker macht, 
so leiten ihn zwei Beobachtungen, 1) die Ver- 
trautheit mit dem Druckbetrief, die in NS. 
bemerkbar ist, 2) der mehrfache Hinweis auf 
Biicher desselben Verlages, der des Bearbeiters 
Interesse am Absatz derselben bezeuge. In den 
“ Ewangelia” und fast wortlich wiederholt in 
“S. Birgitten Openbaringe” 1496, ein Jahr 
vor Erscheinen des NS., werden diejenigen ge- 
scholten, die geistliche Biicher nicht kaufen, 
von weltlichen wird ausdriicklich Abstand ge- 
nommen. Priift man die zu 2) gegebenen 
Beispiele, so zeigt sich, dass iiberall (“ Ewang.,” 
“Speyghel der Leyen,” mehrmals im “Salter”) 
nur “bedeboke” des Mohnkopfverlags ange- 
priesen werden, nur um diese ist es ihm zu 
tun. Der Zusammenhang der Erbauungs- 
schriften ist ohnehin wahrscheinlich. Kann 
nicht auch ein Verfasser auf seine friiheren 
Werke weisen, die er in der Mohnkopfdruckerei 
“leet maken,” iiber manches kurz hinweggehen 
(S. XXVIIf.), weil er es schon friiher be- 
handelt hat? Keinesfalls muss ein Drucker 
diese Stellen geschrieben haben, und vollends 
geben sie keinen Aufschluss iiber die Verfasser- 
schaft der spiteren weltlichen Drucke, wie 
anderseits der erste Punkt nur iiber NS. (und 
dessen Kreis) aussagt. Doch scheint mir dieser 
ebenso wenig zwingend. Freilich hielt schon 
Zarncke auf Grund von NS. 1, 98ff.; 48, 64ff. ; 
65, 45ff.; 103, 101ff. den nd. Bearbeiter fiir 
einen Drucker. Doch sind diese Stellen nicht 
etwa ganz selbstindige Zutaten, sondern freie 
Erweiterungen der Vorlage; die wichtige Stelle 
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NS. 48, 64ff., die genaue Kenntnis des Be- 
triebes voraussetzt, beruht in den Grundlagen 
auf S. Brant. Klagen iiber Nachdruck (1, 
98ff.; 103, 101ff.) wurden zu allen Zeiten auch 
von Schriftstellern ausgesprochen. Jedenfalls 


geniigt das Gegebene noch nicht zur einwand-. 


freien Beantwortung der Frage, ob alle Mohn- 
kopfdrucke, Erbauungs- und nicht-theologische 
Schriften, demselben Verfasser, dem Bearbeiter 
der “ Ewangelia,” angehéren, und ob dieser mit 
dem Inhaber der Offizin identisch ist.—Auch 
Brandes’ weitere Griinde reichen, wie mir 
scheint, zur Entscheidung nicht aus, wie der 
Hinweis, dass alle Verlagswerke gelegentlich 
Anklinge an andere Mohnkopfdrucke zeigen. 
Sie beniitzen ebenso Werke anderer Verleger, 
vgl. fiir NS. S. LXIV. Auch handelt es sich 
meist nicht um wortliche Ubereinstimmung, 
nur um ein gleiches Bild, einen gleichen Ge- 
danken, wenn auch in anderer Einkleidung, ein 
Zitat, das hier wie dort im gleichen Zusammen- 
hang steht. Vielfach ist es wohl iiberhaupt all- 
gemeines Gut der Zeit, nur sind die Liibecker 
Drucke fiir Vergleichungen leicht zur Ver- 
fiigung. Sie werden auch in Drucken anderer 
Verleger ausgeschépft (z.B. Rostocker j. Glosse 
z. Reinke, 1539). B. weist ferner auf die Nei- 
gung der Mohnkopfdrucke zu eingestreuten 
Versen, die wieder héchstens ein Charakteristi- 
kum der Erbauungsbiicher unter sich ware, da 
der andere Kreis ganz in Versen abgefasst ist. 
Die aus den “ Ewangelia ” S. XLVI angefiihrte 
Probe unterscheidet sich stark von allen iibri- 
gen. Wenn auch NS. einige hd. Formen iiber- 
nimmt, solche Ungeschicklichkeit, solche Hilf- 
losigkeit der Umsetzung wie hier findet sich 
nirgend sonst. Es scheint kaum glaublich, dass 
der Mann, der dies Gereimsel anfertigte, in dem 
er sich nicht von der Vorlage loszureissen ver- 
mag, neun Jahre spater eine so hervorragende 
Bearbeitung wie NS. liefern soll. 

Kénnen wir hiernach Brandes’ Folgerungen 
noch nicht als véllig gesichert ansehen, so blei- 
ben die anregenden Beobachtungen und Aus- 
fiihrungen der Einleitung doch ausserordent- 
lich dankenswert. Weitere Forschung wird 
hierauf aufbauen, um Hans v. Ghetelen seinen 
Platz zuzuweisen, und es steht, wie mir scheint, 
noch mancher Weg offen. Darin dass Henning 
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Ghetelen der Bearbeitung des NS. fern steht, 
stimme ich (schon aus grammatischen Erwi- 
gungen) mit B. iiberein. 

Ausser diesen naher charakterisierten Kapi- 
teln enthailt die Einleitung die bibliographi- 
schen Angaben; sie bespricht das Verhiltnis 
des Rostocker Druckes (1519) zum Liibecker, 
und dies Kapitel wird erginzt durch Anfiih- 
rung der Rostocker Abweichungen am Fusse 
jeder Seite des Textabdruckes. Ein Vergleich, 
den B. auf diese Weise leicht gemacht hat, 
zeigt, dass die Rostocker Anderungen meist 
stiirker schriftsprachlichen Charakter tragen, 
namentlich in der in meiner Mnd. Grm. § 18 
erwahnten etymologisierenden Richtung (Liib. 
wattu, yd rike; gelacht; bracht, bunden = Ro. 
wat du, dat rike; gelecht; gebrocht, gebunden 
u. dgl.), wie auch darin, dass die hd. Spuren 
des Liib. Drucks, ausser im Reim, umgesetzt 
werden (z.B. Liib. uff myn eyd, ist, beschytz = 
Ro. up . . . is, beschytery), mit der Einschrin- 
kung, dass ungefihr in Brandes’ “zweitem man- 
nich-Gebiet ” die Formen der Vorlage hiufiger 
beibehalten sind. Die Rostocker Zusatzkapitel 
stimmen im sprachlich-orthographischen Cha- 
rakter véllig zum iibrigen. Standen sie viel- 
leicht schon in einer (bisher durch kein er- 
haltenes Exemplar belegten) Liib. 2. Auflage? 
Die Beliebtheit und Verbreitung von NS. lehrt 
ja die in meiner Gesch. d. Schriftsprache in 
Berlin, 8. 11%, A. 2 angefiihrte Notiz. Zu 
dieser Annahme stimmt der hier vorkommende 
liibeckische Ortsname Slukup (vgl. R. V. 6168), 
wahrend freilich die Holzschnitte der Ro. Aus- 
gabe, die an A, nicht wie die der Liib. an N 
anschliessen, dafiir zeugen, dass man ihr Selb- 
stindigkeit zusprechen darf. Eine Probe der 
Liibecker Illustrationen mit ihrem Strassburger 
Vorbild beschliesst die Einleitung. 

Dem sorgfaltigen Textabdruck folgen aus- 
fiihrliche Anmerkungen. Uberall wird an 
erster Stelle das Verhiltnis zur Vorlage darge- 
legt, der Anteil des Liibecker wie des zweiten 
nd. Bearbeiters herausgearbeitet. Hatten auch 
Zarncke und Schréder im allgemeinen fiir 
diese Anmerkungen trefflich vorgearbeitet, so 
enthalten dieselben auch viele eigene Beobach- 
tungen. Hieran schliesst sich ein ausfiihr- 
liches, sehr gewissenhaft zusammengestelltes 
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Glossar. Man kann iiber die Anlage eines 
solchen verschieden denken: die Stichworte 
kénnen in der Schreibung des Druckes oder 
auch in normalisierter Form gegeben werden. 
Brandes folgt im allgemeinen der ersten Auf- 
fassung. Die Inkonsequenzen, die dabei zahl- 
reich begegnen, zeigen deutlich die Berechti- 
gung der zweiten Ansicht, namentlich fiir einen 
Text wie den vorliegenden, der, von Anfingern 
kaum gelesen, in seinem Glossar weniger eine 
Briicke fiir diese als vielmehr eine Zusammen- 
stellung des Wortschatzes und Wortgebrauchs 
bieten sollte. Einige Beispiele werden dies er- 
hirten: Fiir stimmloses s (nd. s, mhd. s, ¢z) 
braucht der Setzer die Zeichen s, /s, tz. Dement- 
sprechend trennt B. boselen (-ose-) von botzel- 
spyl (-otze-) ; sucker steht unter s, tzege unter t; 
Rutze, Russe, ist hinter Ruter aufgefiihrt, spytz, 
spitz, unter -it-, aber spyss, Spitze, unter -is-. 
Die Ubersichtlichkeit leidet hierunter, da zahl- 
reiche Fille ahnlicher Art begegnen, von denen 
ich hier nur wenige Beispiele anfiihren kann, 
wie ummylde:unmyldicheyt (-mm- S. 539: 
-nm- 8. 540), ambegyn:anbeghynnen (unter 
-mb- und -nb-); seyl, meyst, meysterschop 
(-ei-) : mene, menen, mester (-en-, bezw. -es-) ; 
prediker folgt hinter predekye, seggelen hinter 
segen. Leichter sind die Fille, in denen die 
zufillige Schreibung die Einordnung nicht 
beeinflusst, wie z. B. anvangen:anfanck; oghe: 
ogenblick; afftheen, antheen:aftoch; buthe: 
buten ; affghaen, afflaten:afganck, aflaet ; lychte: 
lichtlyck; berichten:berycht. Ahnlich im Na- 
mensverzeichnis am Schluss: Ryge, Riga, hinter 
Rutzen; Yrlant steht nach W; Lyps, Leipzig, 
nach Lupke, Liibeck ; Nydhard nach Norwegen. 

Es liesse sich wohl auch an einen oder den 
andern Artikel eine Bemerkung kniipfen, z.B. 
zu S. 478 gheystlicheyt 26, 17 (das fiir hd. 
getzlicheyt steht; Ro.: vele fréude unde lust de 
jiget hat), entfrommen 8. 475; ghensen (ghans 
S. 477) durfte unter goes (S. 483) mitbe- 
handelt werden (Mnd. Grm. § 261). Nicht 


gerechtfertigt ist die Zusammenziehung von 
Adverb und Verb in ein Kompositum in Fallen 
wie entjeghenlegen, mit Liigen entgegen wirken, 
u.a4. unter e/ Vgl. sogar tovele unter ¢t. Ro. 
schreibt alle diese getrennt, wie Liib. sich ver- 
halt, lasst der Abdruck nicht erkennen. Ebenso 
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unberechtigt ist die Trennung des Part. Prt. 
vom Verb, wo die verbale Bedeutung in der 
adjektivischen Funktion nicht verandert ist 
(kopen 8S. 496, schryven S. 521 unter k, s: 
ghekoft S. 479, gheschreven 8. 481 unter g). 
Auch wire im Interesse der Ubersichtlichkeit 
zu winschen, dass hd. Worter als solche gekenn- 
zeichnet waren. Im Bestreben, Stelle fiir Stelle 
genau zu iibersetzen und doch rein lautliche 
Umsetzung méglichst zu vermeiden, scheint in 
einigen Artikeln die spezielle Anpassung mit 
Hintansetzung der Grundbedeutung etwas weit- 
gehend, z.B. mederaken, nicht unerwahnt 
lassen; eynem eyn oor ansetten (i. e. an die 
Narrenkappe), einem seine Torheit vorhalten, 
hintergehen, usw. 

Aber dies sind kleine Einzelheiten, Wiinsche, 
die der sorgfaltigen Arbeit im ganzen kaum 
Abbruch tun. Ein Namensverzeichnis bildet 
den Schluss des Buches. Die niederdeutsche 
Sprachforschung ist dem Herausgeber dankbar 
fiir diese Gabe, die fiir die Literatur- wie die 
Buchdruckergeschichte Norddeutschlands wert- 
voll ist. 

AcaTHE LascH. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


Le Roman de Renard, par Lucien Foutet. 
Paris, Champion, 1914. 574 pp. (Biblio- 
théque de l’Ecole des hautes études, fascicule 
211.) 


II 


We can readily agree with Foulet that 
branches I (the so-called “ plaid de Renard ”), 
III (Renard’s theft of the fish—Ysengrin’s 
tonsure and the loss of his tail), IV (the story 
of how Renard tries to drown Ysengrin in a 
well), V (the division of the ‘bacon’ and the 
tale of the cricket), X (“Renard médecin ”) 
and XIV (Renard’s fight with Tibert and with 
Primaut, the wolf’s brother), all appeared 
shortly after the publication of the central 
branch, the existence of which they either ad- 
mit or assume. For example, I, which opens 
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the cycle in ten out of fifteen mss., and which 
is undoubtedly one of the gems of the collec- 


tion, begins by saying: 


Perrot, qui son engin et s’art 
Mist en vers fere de Renard, 
Lessa le meus de sa matere. 


It then proceeds to relate the judgment, or to 
use the technical term, the plaid de Renard. 
It will be recalled, a similar scene was enacted 
in Va, which Foulet regards as the continuation 
of II. Only there the wheels of justice had 
failed to move because Noble, with his charac- 
teristic weakness for Renard, had himself im- 
pugned the reliability of Hersent—an inter- 
ested party—and it seemed doubtful that 
Ysengrin had witnessed her disgrace. What 
sensible man, implied Brichemer, wouldn’t? 
Moreover, the trick so cleverly planned in II, 
to catch Renard by making him swear (escon- 
dire) on the body of Roonel, the hound, who 
feigns death, had failed, and the court of jus- 
tice had resolved itself into a mad but futile 
chase after the fox. Thus, according to Fou- 
let, branch I comes 4 propos. Perrot would 
be the author of II, and the meus de la matere 
which he neglected, would be the new judgment 
or plaid related in branch I. Here Renard is 
accused by all the animals in unison—a situa- 
tion from which his ingenuity again saves him, 
for he pretends to have a contrite heart and 
is planning, he says, a pilgrimage outre mer. 
Doubtless the tale is told well; the symbolism 
of mediaeval life is maintained better than 
elsewhere; the author has a high sense of his 
art; Ste. Beuve who knew branch I asked him- 
self: “si le hasard seul a pu produire une 
parodie si fine, qu’elle ressemble a Vart 
méme.” *° Yet Foulet is, I believe, right in 
his opposition to Sudre, that Va is the earlier 
tale and I a secondary version. The identifi- 
cation, so admirably worked out in I, of the 
animal epic with the real world of seigneurs 
and their unruly retainers, is prepared by 
branches II and Va, and in I reaches its fru- 


* Lundis, VIII, 287; ef. Foulet, pp. 332 ff. 
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ition, both in idea and style— and hence I is 
subsequent to II and Va. Unlike the fables 
of La Fontaine, the Renard still lacks a critic 
like Taine to interpret its social significance, 
but Foulet comes close to rendering that ser- 
vice. The excellent pages in which he charac- 
terizes branch I are not only the best in his 
book, but among the best ever written on me- 
diaeval French literature. 

So, too, we may agree that III, IV and XIV 
are among the earliest branches, while V and 
XV (the “compagnonnage”—lI should call it— 
of Renart and Tibert), whatever their date, 
were written with direct reference to II, with 
which in fact they could be incorporated. Thus 
V not only imitates Ysengrimus, but in some 
places translates it (on this point Martin, 
Voretzsch, Sudre, and Foulet agree); at the 
same time the opening lines?! fit in with the 
closing episode of II; and XV refers in so 
many words to episode 3 (the so-called 
“ steeple-chase”) of branch II. As for III, 
Foulet concludes that though independent of 
II in matter, it yet owes its substance to Ysen- 
grimus, and is influenced by II: thus the wolf 
is called monseigneur, the fox lives in chastel 
Renard, and the two animals are officially 
known as compéres, while certain verses dis- 
tinctly recall well-known verses of II. On the 
other hand, IV is an epic fable from the 
Disciplina Clericalis. The story does not oc- 
eur in Ysengrimus, Marie or any Romulus. 
Phaedrus in the fable Vulpes et Caper employs 
the same motif but lacks the*characteristic 
traits of our version (the incident of the two 
pails). These occur first in a commentary on 
the Talmud by the rabbi Rashi, who was born 
at Troyes in 1040. From his work the story 
might naturally pass to the Disciplina, since 
Petrus Alphonsus had access to Hebrew sources ; 
and from the Disciplina—whose popularity is 
attested by the Lai de Voiselet, an adaptation— 
the story became known to the author of IV, 


8-9. 
* Marie de France has only the story of De vulpe 
et umbra lunae; cf. Fables, ed. Warnke. 
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assuming as we have every reason to assume 
that he was at least half as well read as the 
author of II.?8 

A similar case of clerical provenience is fur- 
nished by X, only here the ultimate source is 
ZEsop’s fable of the Sick Lion. In the eighth 
century Paulus Diaconus gave an epic version 
of this story, replacing the wolf by the bear, as 
the victim of the fox’s cunning. The Hcbasis 
Captivi of the tenth century then enlarged the 
framework of the tale by transporting the scene 
into a humanized animal-world: the lion now 
suffers from a kidney-trouble; the wolf re- 
appears, this time as camerarius to his tawny 
majesty; and when the fox, whom the court 
has previously sentenced, appears, he brings 
“ ointments,” but he also demands the skin of 
his patrinus, the wolf. In this version the 
wolf’s life is temporarily spared since his exe- 
cutioners, the lynx and the bear, do not skin 
his head and feet—although he does die in the 
end. This tale as we have it in the somewhat 
legalized form of the Ysengrimus, Foulet con- 
siders the source of our version. Yet, again, 
the author of X knew the preceding branches, 
- for the prologue of X obviously seeks to rival 
that of I, and the two branches are thus akin. 
The same is true also of the very late branches, 
XXIII and XXVII, which in turn indicate 
the popularity of I, an influence which Foulet 
discovers as well in the Franco-Italian poem 
Rainardo. 


But what of the Reinhart Fuchs, written in 
1180? All the critics, with the sole exception 
of Paulin Paris, have derived the German poem 
from a lost French Renard, itself the prototype 
of our stories. And how explain the other seven 
branches (VII, VIII, IX, XI, XII, XVI and 
XVII) of the original group of sixteen? Did 
they, too, have Latin sources? Or are they, 
like I, literary originals, dependent—if depend- 
ent at all—on the group we have been consid- 


* Voretzsch argued from a sudden drop in the per- 
centage of rimes riches that IV is by two different 
authors. This Foulet contests by adducing branch 
XVII which shows a similar variation but which is 
obviously by one hand. 
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ering? Here it seems would lie the crux of 
Foulet’s contention that not only is the Renard 
literary in its principal source and inspiration, 
but that it is literary throughout, a work of 
genial monks in which the folk, as such, had 
little or no share. Whatever may be our ver- 
dict on the latter question, we must at least 
grant that the evidence from the German poem 
of Glichezare is strongly in Foulet’s favor. 

In the first place, the branches we have con- 
sidered comprise all of the subjects found in 
the Reinhart Fuchs. It is universally admitted 
that Glichezare’s poem is the only poem on the 
Renard which has a consistent plot; those least 
favorable to Glichezare’s originality admit that 
342 verses or at least */, of his work is of his 
own invention, and that he was an author of 
marked distinction, capable, if need be, of con- 
siderable independence. In the second place, 
Voretzsch, who gave final form (in Zeitschrift 
XV, 124 and following numbers) to the cur- 
rent theory, views the Renard as practically a 
continuous work like the Jvain or the T'roie. 
This it is manifestly not. So that, neglecting 
the disparity, chronological and other, of the 
various branches, which he thus views on about 
the same level, he wrongly concludes that the 
illogical and heterogeneous Renard could not 
have inspired the consecutive and homogeneous 
Reinhart Fuchs. And granting even that his 
premise were correct, it does not follow that a 
logical composition cannot have been taken 
from an illogical one. Besides, as Foulet 
demonstrates, Glichezfre is not as consistent as 
Voretzsch maintains. 

An example of Voretzsch’s method is fur- 
nished by the story of Tiécelin and the cheese ** 
(see above). In the Renard, the fox, who was 
wounded in his preceding encounter with the 
cat, complains to the crow that the odor of the 
cheese is harmful to his wound. Glichezare, 
who does not relate the adventure with Tibert, 
nevertheless retains this feature. Yet accord- 
ing to Sudre, whose argument Voretzsch re- 
peats, it was not Glichezfre who here reversed 
the sequence of his original, but rather the re- 


* Foulet, pp. 420 ff. 
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manieur of the lost French version. He re- 
membered that the fox was once wounded in 
an encounter with Tibert, consequently he made 
this tale the introduction to the one in which 
Renard—according to Sudre—beguiled Tiécelin 


about an imaginary wound (“une blessure - 


imaginaire ”). 

In short, the evidence of the German poem 
would not in itself justify us in assuming a 
lost French version. And such a step becomes 
quite unnecessary when we consider Glichezare’s 
object. Obviously this was to write a connected 
story of Renard and Ysengrin; further, that 
story was to be short and condensed. Gliche- 
zare’s eye was therefore fixed on the various 
episodes of his original rather than on its di- 
vision into branches. So considered, the tales 
fall into three groups: (a) the conflict between 
Renard and an animal weaker than himself; 
(b) his conflict with Ysengrin in open war- 
fare; (c) his conflict with him while professing 
to be his friend. In Glichezire, group (b) 
naturally had to follow group (c)—but the 
French branches gave at least three accounts 
of Renard’s forced appearance at Noble’s court. 
Glichezére could not use all of these, so he hit 
upon the following sequence: the escondit, now 
explained by a suspicion of Ysengrin’s that his 
wife is not all that she should be; the sudden 
flight of Renard; the rape of Hersent; the 
judgment at Noble’s court and Renard’s ven- 
geance as physician to the king. A similar 
attempt at unification, says Foulet, was made 
in 1350 by the Flemish poet who took branch 
VI as his framework, yet one has only to com- 
pare in order to see that Glichezire succeeded 
where the former failed. Thus it was Gliche- 
zire who first put our discursive collection of 
branches—at least that section of it current 
before 1180—into a consistent form. 

In treating the other problem of the omitted 
branches, Foulet, it seems to me, is less suc- 
cessful, and the weakness of his too great in- 
sistence on literary provenience makes itself 
felt. Thus branch VIII which relates the pil- 
grimage at loca sancta of Renard, certainly a 
clerical idea, is motivated by the widespread 
theme of the league of the weak—“ la ligue des 
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faibles,” as Sudre calls it.2> The weaker ani- 
mals, each of whom is threatened by some 
imminent danger, meet—more or less casually 
—and band together in their common misfor- 
tune. In several versions of this tale, the fox 
does not figure at all or, if so, he plays a subor- 
dinate réle. Thus in a Russian variant a cat 
is the protagonist, in a Norwegian it is a sheep, 
in a Westphalian it is a dog (cf. the Bremer- 
stadtmusikanten, where we have an ass), in 
certain others a man joins the animals, etc. 
Yet in all these cases the animals escape the 
first danger in order to fall into a second and 
greater one. So that assuming—for the mo- 
ment—that some such narrative underlay our 
story, the animals in league with the fox would 
naturally be attacked by wolves. In some cases 
the attack on them occurs as they are gathered 
about a fire in the woods; in others it takes 
place in a house where they have sought shelter 
—this, strange to say, is the case in our ver- 
sion. Now the story is already told in the 
Latin Ysengrimus with the additional motif of 
the pilgrimage. We entirely agree with Foulet 
that branch VIII took the story from the Latin 
poem, since it is more natural to ascribe its 
variation from the Latin to the more popular, 
epic tone of the French trouvére than to seek 
it in a hypothetical common source. But 
whether we side with Foulet or with Sudre in 
this respect, in either case the ultimate deriva- 
tion seems to us folkloristic, and the clerk or 
trouvére would simply have adapted the folk- 
tale to his social setting by linking it to the 
contemporary motive of a pilgrimage. While 
Foulet would object—as indeed he practically 
does in his last chapter—that it is unjustifiable 
to take a modern folktale, no matter how ex- 
tensive its diffusion, as a proof of what occurred 
in the twelfth century, the fact that such a 
twelfth-century folktale is not recorded does 
not disprove its existence, and the modern ver- 
sions, in this case quite independent of the 
Renard, argue that it may have existed—and 
that possibility once admitted, Foulet’s extreme 
position seems to us untenable. 

Or let us take another of the “omitted” 


* Op. cit., pp. 212 ff. 
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branches, no. IX. Here we have the story of 
the rich vilain or serf who, while plowing his 
field, grows so disgusted with one of his oxen 
that he invokes the bear against him. No 
sooner said than the bear claims his victim. 
The fox now acts as intermediary between the 
serf and the bear, much to the former’s ulti- 
mate harm. The author of IX asserts that he 
has the tale from a story-teller, 


Qui tos les conteors surmonte 
Qui soient de ci jusqu’en Puille. 


And Krohn ** and Sudre have no difficulty 
in unearthing the story in popular modern ver- 
sions. Foulet** grants that “il est possible 
qu'il faille en effet voir dans un récit de ce 
genre la source de l’auteur de IX.” Yet in 
the end he concludes for a less similar version 
contained in the Disciplina clericalis. Why? 
Because the Latin text, “littéraire celle-la, 
° a Vavantage trés sensible 4 nos yeux 
d’étre chronologiquement antérieure au Roman 
de Renard.” 

In other words, although the “ omitted” 
branches doubtless were all written with refer- 
ence to those already in existence, and XVII, 
containing the processio, probably formed—to 
use Foulet’s expression—la conclusion joyeuse 
of the entire original group,” still clerical 
sources need not necessarily have been exclu- 
sively used. We can admit, as we certaiuly 
must, that the Roman de Renard is a literary 
work of the twelfth century, in the main the 
product of clerics employing written Latin ma- 
terial, without asserting that the Ysengrimus 
of 1152 was wholly literary in its origin, or that 
the accessible sources after that date were en- 
tirely such. The sobriquets ‘ Ysengrin’ and 
‘Renard’ are obviously not classical. To re- 
ject the theory of Grimm that the tales in 
which these names occur came into being con- 
temporaneously with them, 7. e., at a time 
when ‘Ysengrin’ and ‘Renard’ were ety- 


% Mann und Fuchs, Drei vergleichende Marchen- 
studien, Helsingfors, 1891, pp. 11-37. 

7 Ch. IV. 

446. 

Ch. XVIII. 
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mologically significant, does not compel us to 
disagree with G. Paris that “tous~ces noms 
sont incontestablement germaniques.” “Com- 
ment admettre,” continues Paris (p. 25), 
“qu’un poéte (ou un simple conteur) soit allé 
chercher pour le donner 4 son loup un nom 
qui aurait été inconnu dans son pays?” No- 
gent, writing in 1112, could have easily meant 
“some people in general (aliqgui) ” and not 
only clerks. In another place * he carefully 
distinguishes hearsay from authenticated tra- 
dition (scriptorum veracium traditio), and he 
apparently knew the talk of the people.) One 
of Foulet’s strongest points (p. 566) is his 
observation that the clergy were the inter- 
mediaries between the other social groups in 
the Middle Ages. Hence they were respon- 
sible, he argues, for the diffusion of the Renard 
among the people. But doubtless also the 
clergy and the folk interacted. This he ap- 
pears to forget, for if the clergy enriched the 
folk-mind, the clerics may well have drawn on 
the store-house of popular lore. “II est bien 
digne de remarque,” to quote again Paris,** 
“que des fables de Phédre . . . qui, par 
Vintermédiaire des mises en prose, ont été con- 
nues au moyen Age, il en est peu qui aient 
trouvé accés dans le Roman de Renard.” It is 
one thing to reduce the evidence of folklore to 
its proper sphere, especially when that evidence 
is modern and collected in a very unscientific 
manner by word of mouth. On this every 
sensible person must agree with Foulet. But 
it is another matter to deny it any value, not 
as an absolute proof of what did exist, but as 
an indication of what might have existed. 
Mediaeval France had its professional “ con- 
teurs,” and their stock in trade was hardly de- 
rived wholly from antecedent literary works. 
On the contrary, if popular tales for which we 
cannot find a literary source are still current 
to-day, to how much greater an extent this 
must have been the case in the twelfth century. 
And to this fact the animal tale could not 
have been an exception. For these reasons, 


See, e. g., Patrologia latina, CLVI, §:330, p. 613. 
=P, 51. 
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I believe, the last chapters of Foulet’s treatise 
are the least valuable part of his contribution. 

One further point, and we may conclude. 
Early ** in his work Foulet sets up the theory 
that the author of branch II was a certain 


Pierre de St. Cloud. The writer of branch 


XVI calls himself by this name, and branch 
XXV refers to the aventures et conte 
which Pieres de Saint Cloot related, ans et 
jors a ja passés. We recall ** that the prologue 
of I had said that Perrot . . . lessa le meus 
de sa matere. Since Foulet interprets this as 
a reference to branch II, Perrot, whom he iden- 
tifies with Pierre de St. Cloud, would be the 
author of II and thus the person most con- 
cerned in the composition of the romance. 
On the surface the theory is inviting. It is, 
however, beset with various difficulties. The 
chief authority for the name is a branch which 
is a mediocre work of art: a later and unsuccess- 
ful part of the cycle. Sudre,** who was deeply 
impressed with the fact, concluded that Pierre 
de St. Cloud is a pseudonym chosen by the 
remanieur of XVI, and dismissed the theory 
that the name has any bearing on the author- 
ship of the cycle. G. Paris was of practically 
the same opinion.** Voretzsch, to quote his 
most recent statement,** says: “ Pierre von 
St. Cloud wird an verschiedenen stellen als ver- 
fasser von Renart branchen genannt, ohne dass 
man ihm eine der vorhandenen mit bestimmt- 
heit zuschreiben kénnte.” And, indeed, Foulet 
himself remarks: “il est peu probable que le 
trouvére qui vers 1177 eut Vidée trés neuve 
de composer un poéme héroi-comique de Renart 
et d’Isengrin, se soit avisé, plus de vingt ans 
aprés, d’y ajouter un assez médiocre supplé- 
ment.” But if Pierre de St. Cloud is not the 
author of XVI, how can we argue that he was 
the author of II? Pierre ** is a common Chris- 
tian name; branch XXV is posterior to branch 


22 ff. 

* See above. 

22. 

* Hinfiihrung’, p. 404. 

** See, however, G. Paris, p. 10, who says: “Ce 
Perrot . . . est certainement le Pierre de Saint- 


Cloud que la branche XVI se donne pour auteur.” 
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XVI and may well have derived its reference 
from it; the author of II, so explicit about his 
literary equipment, is silent about himself. 
Moreover, the name does occur elsewhere. The 
Roman d’Alexandre, in part IV, the earliest 
dating of which is 1180, mentions a Pieres de 
St. Cloot, but in an entirely different and 
rather obscure connection ; and in 1209 Caesar- 
ius of Heisterbach speaks of aPetrus de Sancto 
Clodovaldo who became a monk to escape perse- 
cution. Neither of these references is to a per- 
son of the character of our trouvére, and the 
attempt ** to connect them with each other 
has, as Foulet admits, failed. Consequently, 
the only safe conclusion, it seems to us, is to 
grant that the author of branch II is still 
unknown. 

Except for the limitations mentioned, how- 
ever, the new treatise on the Renard is bound 
to stand. The admission of some popular in- 
fluence does not militate against the important 
fact that the poets of the twelfth century drew 
chiefly on mediaeval monastic sources. On this 
essential point Foulet requires no vindication. 
We can subscribe to the statement that their 
point of departure was the “Romulus en 
prose,*® peut-étre l’Hcbasis, certainement et 
surtout l’Ysengrimus.” As for their origin- 
ality: “lisons,” says Foulet, “les poémes de 
Renard.*® Nous y trouverons des inventions 


38 Jonckbloét, Etude sur le roman de Renart, 1863, 
pp. 290 ff. 

548 ff. 

“Foulet makes no independent attempt to estab- 
lish the locality in which the Renard originated. 
See p. 14. G. Paris thinks Pierre de St. Cloud was 
a Parisian (Hat. p. 10), “& moins qu’il ne s’agisse 
de Saint-Cloud-sur-Touque (Calvados).” He places 
II and Va in Normandy; I (on account of welcomme, 
v. 777) in Artois, so too X and XIV; XI and XV in 
Picardy, likewise VIII; while VII refers to Com- 
piégne and would thus belong to the Ile-de-France. 
On the whole, the north-east would thus be the dis- 
trict in which the story was composed. Cf. Ysen- 
grimus written by Nivard of Ghent, and also the 
reference of Guibert de Nogent concerning Laon. 

It is to be regretted that the volume has no index. 
From misprints it is singularly free. We noted only 
one of importance: p. 372, 1. 7, “Vours, son pa- 
trinus” should read “le loup, son patrinus.” 
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antiques, des mceurs médiévales, un souffle de 
large humanité. Et notre étonnement sera que, 
pendant si longtemps, on ait pu faire passer 
pour un ramassis incohérent de textes remaniés 
et rapetassés ume des productions les plus 
achevées et les plus originales de l’ancienne 


France.” 
A. NITZzE. 


University of Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THe INTERIOR OF THE FORTUNE 


In view of the comparatively small amount 
of direct information regarding the Eliza- 
bethan theatre, it is surprising that the fol- 
lowing vivid description of the interior of the 
Fortune has hitherto escaped notice. 

The Fortune, it will be remembered, was 
not round, but square. The passage, which has 
previously been regarded as fanciful, is ob- 
viously a description of theatre and audience 
as if they constituted the fourth wall of the 
apartment in which the scene is laid. In Act I, 
scene i of The Roaring Girl, “ As it hath lately 
beene Acted on the Fortune-stage,” Sir Alex- 
ander Wengrave ushers his friends into a room 
in his house: 


Sir Alex. . . . Th’ inner room was too close: 
how do you like 
This parlour, gentlemen? 


All. O, passing well! 

Sir Adam. What a sweet breath the air casts here, 
so cool! 

Goshawk. I like the prospect best. 

Lazton. See how ’tis furnish’d! 

Sir Davy. A very fair sweet room. 

Sir Alea. Sir Davy Dapper, 


The furniture that doth adorn this room 

Cost many a fair grey groat ere it came here; 

But good things are most cheap when they’re most 
dear. 

Nay, when you look into my galleries, 

How brawely they’re trimm’d up, you all shall 
swear 

You’re highly pleas’d to see what’s set down there: 

Stories of men and women, mix’d together, 

Fair ones with foul, like sunshine in wet weather; 
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Within one square a thousand heads are laid, 

So close that all of heads the room seems made; 

As many faces there, fill’d with blithe looks, 

Shew like the promising titles of new books 

Writ merrily, the readers being their own eyes, 

Which seem to move and to give plaudities; 

And here and there, whilst with obsequious ears 

Throng’d heaps do listen, a cut-purse thrusts and 
leers 

With hawk’s eyes for his prey; I need not shew 
him; 

By a hanging, villainous look yourselves may know 
him, 

The face is drawn so rarely: then, sir, below, 

The very floor, as ’twere, waves to and fro, 

And, like a floating island, seems to move 

Upon a sea bound in with shores above. 

All. These sights are excellent! 


Mr. Bullen (Middleton, Vol I, Introd. p. 
xxxvi) attributes the lines to Dekker. The 
attribution is doubtless correct; not, however, 
on the ground that the passage is only an 
“airy extravagance.” 


Martin W. Sampson. 
Cornell University. 


Noires Saies 


In his edition of Berte aus grans piés (Bru- 
xelles, 1874), Scheler remarks in his note to 
line 221 (Berte chai pasmee sor un drap noir 
com saie): “Je ne sais pas comment justifier 
Vexpression noir com saie; le mot aurait-il 
peut-étre pris l’acception spéciale de drap mor- 
tuaire ? ” 

In a note on the word “ saie,” in the ZRPh., 
XXV, 354 f., Meyer-Liibke comments on the 
same passage: “ Das Wesentliche, Eigenartige 
der sate ist im Mittelalter die schwarze Farbe 
gewesen, und zwar in solchem Grade, dasz 
Adenet geradezu den Vergleich wagen konnte 
un drap now com saie (Berte 37), ein Vergleich 
der Scheler (Anm. zu der Stelle) und gewiss 
vielen andern nicht ganz verstindlich war, da 
man daraus allein doch nicht wohl schlieszen 
durfte, dasz die saie iiberhaupt ‘schwarz’ ge- 
wesen sei, der aber sofort das Befremdliche ver- 
liert, wenn man damit Barb. u. M. I 345, 2298 
zusammenhilt, wo ein Geistlicher sagt Mais por 
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ce, se vest noires saies Et il vestent les robes 
vaires, Ne lor desplaise mes affaires, welche 
Stelle mir A. Tobler auf meine Frage nach der 
genauen Bedeutung jenes Vergleiches freund- 
lichst nachwies. Der Stoff saie aber kann zwar 
schwarz sein, ist es aber nur ausnahmsweise, 
so dasz also auch nicht Gleichheit der Farbe 
die Bedeutungsverschiebung erkliren konnte.” 

Perhaps the above passage (it comes from 
Gautier de Coinsi’s Seinte Léocade) is partly 
responsible for the utterly inadequate definition 
of saie in the Grand Larousse: “Serge dont 
les moines se faisaient des chemises.” The 
records of the Flanders cloth industry in the 
thirteenth century show that saie was very gen- 
erally used for “ cauches,” a sort of long stock- 
ing, almost drawers, which came well up on 
the thigh, and which, at least in the city of 
Saint-Omer, were always dyed black. In the 
anonymous poem entitled l’Ordene de Cheva- 
lerie these lines occur, in an account of the 
knighting of Saladin by Hugues de Tabarie 
(I copy from ms. B. N. Fr. 837): 

Apres li a chauces ch (auc) ies 
De saie noires deliees.? 
Another manuscript of the same poem (Brit. 
Mus. Harl. 4333) gives for the second of these 
lines De saie de b(ru)ges deliees, but informs 
us later that the chauces were black. If we 
should accept the. reading of the latter manu- 
script, which I am afraid, for various reasons, 
we dare not depend on, we might infer that 
Bruges, as well as Saint-Omer, dealt in 
“chauces . . . de saie noires,” and that 
thirteenth century chausses, when made of 
“saie,’ were commonly black; but as matters 
stand, there is only a probability in this 
direction. 
Roy House. 

University of Oklahoma. 

1See A. Giry, Histoire de la Ville de Saint-Omer 
et de ses institutions jusqu’au XIVe siécle, Paris, 
1877, pp. 360 and 564. 

2In the version as printed in the Barbazan-Méon, 
I, 59 ff., which follows B. N. Fr. 25462, the lines 
read: Aprés li a cauches cauchiés De saie brune et 
delijés (ll. 165-66) ; and in ms. Cambridge Gg. 6. 38, 
the couplet runs: Apres ly ad chauces chaucez De 
brune saye delyez; but all the versions refer to the 
chauces later, in rhyme, as black. 
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CONCERNING THEODORE WINTHROP 


As the only member of Theodore Winthrop’s 
family now living who knew him, I trust I may 
be permitted to answer Mr. Elbridge Colby’s 
note in Mod. Lang. Notes for February, on the 
reprint of The Canoe and the Saddle, which 
Mr. John H. Williams of Tacoma published in 
1913, greatly increasing its scope and interest 
by adding Winthrop’s complete Western jour- 
nals and letters, furnished by me. 

Mr. Colby, who had been seeking materials 
from Winthrop’s representatives for publica- 
tion, was easily identified by them as the author 
of a review (unsigned) of this new edition in 
The Nation of December 18, 1913. This re- 
view attacked the statement of Mr. Williams’s 
Introduction that George William Curtis “ did 
not know Winthrop as an author” when he 
wrote his well-known sketch of the young sol- 
dier for the Atlantic Monthly shortly after 
Winthrop’s death at Great Bethel. In the 
pamphlet to which Mr. Colby refers in your 
columns, Mr. Williams amplified this brief 
statement by showing that while Curtis’s essay 
mentioned the existence of “several novels, 
tales, sketches of travel, and journals” which 
Winthrop had left, it said no more of them 
because Curtis had not yet become acquainted 
with them. As authority for this assertion, he 
quoted information received from me, but he 
was further justified by Curtis’s own words to 
him, which he cited, and still more by the 
Atlantic sketch. 

In that appreciation of Winthrop, Curtis 
wrote not as a critic but simply as a friend and 
biographer. Had he known the mss., and not 
merely known of them, he could not have over- 
looked the fact that they were the real achieve- 
ment—the only important literary achievement 
—of his hero’s life. He must have given his 
readers some information about these vital 
books, and perhaps a taste of their quality, in- 
stead of praising and quoting Winthrop’s frag- 
mentary papers merely. In the pamphlet men- 
tioned, Mr. Williams says in part: 


1 Winthrop and Curtis; A Reviewer Reviewed. By 
John H. Williams. Tacoma, 1914. 


. 
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“Curtis naturally made his biographical 
sketch as complete as possible. . . . The 
essay is in fact a defense of its subject from 
the possible charge that his life had been lack- 
ing in purpose or product. Are we to believe 
that its writer deliberately concealed the fact 
that Winthrop’s brief career had really been 
rich in output, although that output had not 
yet been given to the world? . . . In all 
American literature there has been no other 
find of unsuspected gold equal to the posthum- 
ous discovery of Winthrop’s manuscripts. Of 
all men and journals, Curtis was the man to 
have proclaimed this treasure, and the Atlantic 
Monthly, under Lowell, the forum for this 
proclamation.” 


Mr. Colby, apparently still trying to show 
that Curtis had become acquainted with Win- 
throp’s books before he wrote his sketch, and 
yet deliberately ignored them, quotes a letter 
from my aunt, Elizabeth Winthrop, to Mr. 
James T. Fields. This letter alone is ample 
proof of the truth of Mr. Williams’s assertion, 
for it was written to set at rest the insinuation 
that Curtis’s failure to do justice to Winthrop’s 
unpublished books, and so to “ bring him for- 
ward as an author,” was due to “ jealousy lest 
he be eclipsed”! I quote her own sentence 
from this letter, which Mr. Colby has obliged 
Winthrop’s kindred by discovering and pub- 
lishing : 

“To us who know his noble nature, his genu- 
ine admiration of Theodore’s books, and his joy 
in their success, as well as the helping hand he 
always holds out to his literary brethren, this 
is simply absurd and ridiculous; and the men- 
tion of the fact that Theodore never showed 

him any of his writings but ‘ Love and Skates,’ 
which he immediately recommended his send- 
ing to the Atlantic, is sufficient 
answer,” etc. 

It will be clear that Elizabeth Winthrop 
could not have written these words if Curtis 
had read her brother’s Mss. in the short time 
available for preparing his Atlantic essay, nor 
have asked in her letter that he be requested to 
write a second Winthrop paper. Her meaning 
is unmistakable; Curtis’s seeming injustice to 
his dead friend was known to her and her 
family to have been wholly unintentional, be- 
cause he did not then “know Winthrop as an 


author.” 
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Mr. Colby is again inaccurate in saying that 
the “proper and dignified review” of Win- 
throp’s writings published later was “ written 
by G. P. Lathrop.” This interesting article 
may be found in the Atlantic for August, 1863. 
The Atlantic Index shows that it was the work 
of Charles Nordhoff. 


ELIzaABETH WINTHROP JOHNSON. 
Pasadena, California. 


AND EYE 


In his discussion of the medieval Debate 
between the Heart and Eye, Dr. J. H. Han- 
ford * recognizes two distinct types: the courtly 
Cebate, in which the question is the relative 
responsibility of eye and heart for the pain 
which the lover suffers, and the theological 
debate, in which sin rather than love forms the 
subject of the discussion. Of the latter type 
the only examples which he cites are the well- 
known Disputatio inter Cor et Oculum? and 
a passage in da Riva’s Debate between the 
Body and the Soul.* Further evidence of the 
currency of this theological discussion appears 
in two texts, hitherto unprinted, in which the 
contention between heart and eye is condensed 
into a form closely resembling the exemplum. 

The first of these occurs in a manuscript of 
the late fourteenth century, in the Library of 
Merton College (ms. 248, fol. 132a, col. 2): 


Nota hic disputacionem inter cor & oculum. 
Cor accusat oculum: tu violas animam solo 
visu. & oculus: non ego set tu praua cogita- 
cione. & cor: tu habes portas per quas omnia 
prouentunt. & in tua potestate est 
eas claudere. cui cor: tu nimis stulte respicis 
quod delectabile est. & oculus: nec est pec- 
catum sine consensu tuo quia tui est conuertere 
me ad dewm sine consensu cuius ne possum 
superare. & autem veniunt racio & intellectus 


1 Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVI, 161-165. 

*Ed. T. Wright, Latin Poems of Walter Mapes, 
pp. 93-95. 
* Monatsberichte der Berliner Akad., 1851, pp. 132- 
142. 
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dantes rectum iudicium: volo quod oculus lac- 
rimet propter malum visum & cor doleat 
propter malam cogitacionem. & sic fit expo- 
sicio in gallico & post eam in anglico. 


Tu mas hony de ton mau’ regarder. 

Mes tu mas hony pur mau penser. 

Nestu la porte ou entre peche. 

Tu la puys clore a ta volunte. 

Vous regardez trop folement. 

Ceo nest peche pur ton assent. 

Donk vijnt reson & iugement & dist ensi: 
Ieo voil que le oil plure & waymente 

& le coer de maus ceo repente. 


Istud faciliter dici potest in anglico: Pe herte 
seip to pe eie pus: 


pou vs ast shend poru pi fol loking. 


Cor. 
Oculus. 
Cor. 
Oculus. 
Cor. 
Oculus. 


[Eye] but pou vs ast shent pouru pi fol benching. 

[Heart] nartou pe sate poru wam comep sinne 
poutes ille. 

[Eye] pou maist it shette at pine wille. 

[Heart] folies biholden niltou bilinne 

[Eye] Wip outen pe it is no synne. 


pan comep reson & vnderstanding 

& herof sifus a ristful demyng & seip pus: 
Ich wil pat be eie wepe ful sore 

& pat be herte sorwe & synne no more. 


The second text, consisting of an English 
version only, is found in the Commonplace 
book compiled by Johannis de Grimestone in 
the year 1372, which is now preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh (ms. 18. 7. 
21, fol. 99b). 


Nota. Disputacio inter cor € oculum. 


Dicit Cor oculo, pu schendest me sore with pi 
loking 

Respondit Oculus. pu schendest be more with pi 
penghking 

Dicit Cor. pu art pe sate of pouthtes hille 

Respondit Oculus. pe sate mauthtu scitten at pi wille 

Dicit Cor. pu lokest to lithliche on faire bing 

Dicit Oculus. pat is no senne but poru p 
suffring. 

Tune Racio dat Lat eyse wepin for his loking 

Iudicium. & lat herte repenten for wikke 


benki[n]g. 


The similar phrases in the two English texts, 
especially in the first two or three lines, are 
not sufficient to establish any direct connection, 
as the likeness may be explained on the sup- 
position of a common Latin original. This 


Latin prose text, as represented by the Merton 
Ms., when compared with the metrical Dispu- 
tatio shows noteworthy differences. In the first 
place, whereas in the latter the Heart speaks 
only once and the Eye makes only a single 
reply, in the prose text Cor and Oculus each 
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speak three times. Again, though in both 
pieces Ratio comes forward as the arbiter of 
the dispute and renders a verdict which affirms 
the guilt of both parties, yet the judgment ren- 
dered is not the same. According to the prose 
text, instead of drawing a philosophical dis- 
tinction between the cause and the occasion of 
sin, Ratio assigns to both Heart and Eye ap- 
propriate penance. Indeed, the resemblance 
between the Latin poem and the prose Dispu- 
tatio hardly extends beyond the essential idea 
which lies at the basis of both. Standing side 
by side, they illustrate the difference of form 
resulting from the employment of the same 
idea for widely different ends. The purpose 
of the poem is literary and philosophical, 
while that of the prose text is definitely 
homiletical. 

It would be idle, in the present state of our. 
knowledge, to attempt to define the relation- 
ship existing between the prose Disputatio and 
the other versions of the theme. One sees, 
however, that its concise form and its direct 
and simple statement of the moral issue fitted 
it for wide circulation. And in some such 
form as this, we may easily believe, the conflict 
between Heart and Eye was impressed upon 
laymen in many a medieval congregation. 

To the list of courtly debates given by Dr. 
Hanford still another instance may be added. 
In the Old French Guillaume de Palerne the 
leve-wounded Melior debates for some seventy 
lines (vv. 828-898) the relative responsibility 
of heart and eye, in a fashion which easily re- 
calls the corresponding passage in Cligés. 


CARLETON Brown. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


A Notre on COMUS 


There are five lines in Comus which have 
provoked from commentators some discussion, 
the simplest explanation and true meaning of 
which, however, I believe have not yet been 
suggested. The passage occurs at the end of 
one of Milton’s long sentences (ll. 720-736). 
Comus, in his efforts to seduce the lady, ad- 
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vances the argument that she should make use 
of her beauty, replenish the earth, and thus 
show due appreciation of the gifts of the Al- 
mighty. Moreover, if we should not avail our- 
selves of temporal blessings, we should not only 
become surfeited with them, but evil would 
result. 

It is the expression they below, in line 734, 
to which I have reference particularly. Three 
interpretations of this have been suggested, dif- 
fering according to the meaning attached to 
the deep, in the preceding line. These are 
succinctly stated by Professor Neilson: “ (1) 
If ‘the deep ’=‘the sea, then ‘they below 
‘sea-monsters, or (2) ‘men.’ If ‘the deep’ 
=‘ the centre of the earth, then ‘ they below = 
‘ gnomes.’ ” 

The late William Vaughan Moody accepts 
the first of these, taking ‘the deep’ to mean 
‘the sea.’ He says: “Can it be that Milton 
believed that diamonds were found, like pearls, 
in the sea, or does he refer to diamonds which 
have been cast there from shipwrecks? Or is 
‘diamonds’ used in a general sense for ‘precious 
stones’? ”* Verity thinks that the reference is 
to men beneath the sea. Mr. C. W. Thomas, 
referring to an early we in which the 
line reads 

Would so bestud the centre with their starlight, 


claims that this “makes it fairly clear that 
‘deep’ here means depths of the earth,” and 
that “‘they below,’ therefore, would refer to 
the gnomes and other supernatural creatures 
who were supposed to dwell within the earth.” * 
Professor Trent, in his edition of the minor 
poems, is inclined to agree with this interpre- 
tation. Masson makes no comment on the 
passage. 

It is certainly “fairly clear” that ‘the 
deep’ refers here not to the sea, but to the 
depths of the earth; for the sea could hardly 
be said to have a forehead. The explanation 
of they below, however, I believe is that it re- 


1 Milton’s Minor Poems, Lake English Classics, p. 
142. 

? Cambridge edition of Milton, p. 388. 

* Riverside Literature Series ed. of Minor Poems, 
p. 88. 
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fers not to gnomes, but to men. That is, 
‘below’ does not mean below the surface of 
the earth, but below the heavens, and is to be 
taken in a general sense as referring to the 
inhabitants of earth. This word is often used 
to designate men, as distinguished from the 
heavenly hosts; as for instance in the line of 
the Doxology, 


Praise him, all creatures here below. 


And Milton himself, in the second book of 
Paradise Lost (1. 172), uses above in the same 
manner. 

A paraphrase of these five lines, then, I be- 
lieve would be something like this: The sea 
o’erfraught—overladen with its treasures— 
would swell—overflow; and the unsought dia- 
monds, bulging out from their beds under the 
ground, would so emblaze, or illuminate, the 
forehead of the deep—the surface of the earth 
—and so bestud with stars, that they below, 
the inhabitants of earth, would become so 
inured to light from gazing on the brilliancy 
of the precious stones that they could soon 
look with impunity upon the sun itself. 


W. H. Vann. 
Howard Payne College. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Prince de Ligne: Lettres a la Marquise de 
Coigny. Edition du Centenaire par Henri Le- 
basteur. Paris. Champion. 1914. xxix + 96 pp. 
The centenary of the Prince de Ligne, probably 
the most accomplished Gallicized foreigner of 
the old régime, is being celebrated by the re- 
publication from his extensive memorials (Mé- 
langes littéraires, militatres et sentimentatres, 
1795-1811, 34 vols. Mémotres et mélanges 
historiques, 182%-29, 5 vols. Also Lettres et 
pensées, ed. M™* de Staél, 1809. Cf. Sainte- 
Beuve, Causeries du lundi, VIII, 234-72) of 
several selections which best illustrate his vari- 
ous phases: his military experience, his taste 
for gardening, and the above small volume of 
letters. This last is the lively record of an eye- 
witness concerning the travels of Catherine the 
Great in the Crimea, January to July, 1787. 
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It has heretofore appeared only in the var- 
nished version of M™° de Staél and in that of 
De Lescure (1886). It seems worth while that 
these nine letters, originally apprétées for pub- 
lication by the author, forming a complete and, 
as Sainte-Beuve emphasized, a most interesting 
episode, should now emerge in a critical edition. 
In restoring the text, M. Lebasteur has recorded 
the variants and added enlightening historical 
notes. He has also provided a “ Causerie pré- 
liminaire” in which are exhibited the chief 
traits of the Prince de Ligne and of his lady 
correspondent. Among the former these are 
stressed: the Austrian’s preoccupation with 
esprit; his gaiety, adaptability and skill in flat- 
tery—apparently compatible with a sincere ad- 
miration for his imperial hostess; his aristo- 
cratic Neo-Classicism combined with a dawning 
Romanticism. It is particularly in marking 
this transition that the Lettres themselves are 
valuable, and here it seems that the editor has 
rather skimped the part of Rousseau and the 
suggestion of Chateaubriand. The remarkable 
fifth letter, “De Parthenizza,” full of sou- 
venirs of Iphigenia and of other classical allu- 
sions, is partly no doubt a morceau de bravoure, 
but the sentence on “mélancolie vague” as 
anticipating passion, the sensiblerie in connec- 
tion with nature, and much self-analysis shown 
by the writer in reviewing his own career in 
camp and court, are surely significant. Other 
engaging features of the letters are the descrip- 
tions of luxurious travelling and barbaric em- 
bassies, the characteristics of Oriental Europe, 
the Prince’s clinging to his submerged career 
as a warrior, his gallant and précieux tone to- 
ward his correspondent, his candid royalism, 
and the fact that all his wit does not impede a 
certain shrewd wisdom. Taken together with 
Sainte-Beuve’s study this volume affords a 
striking portrait of an individual who was also 
a type. E. P. D. 


Max Diez’s Uber die Naturschilderung in 
den Romanen Sealsfields in the Washington 
University Studies, April, 1914, is a very satis- 
factory study of Sealsfield’s (Carl Postl) treat- 
ment of nature in his novels. Chapter I gives 
a survey of the parts of America described and 
of what in their scenery most attracted the au- 
thor. In chapter II the writer discusses three 
distinct kinds of descriptions employed in 
Sealsfield’s novels: (1) general descriptions 
which serve as backgrounds for the actors; (2) 
panoramic views described by the actors; (3) 
descriptions closely interwoven with the experi- 
ences of the actors themselves. In chapter III, 
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perhaps the most interesting, the writer draws 
conclusions concerning Sealsfield’s character 
and temperament from his realistic descriptions 
of nature. A question of some interest, not 
treated by the writer, is to what extent Seals- 
field was influenced in his treatment of nature 
by the descriptions of such scientific travelers 
as Humboldt and Forster. Also a comparison 
of Sealsfield’s descriptions of nature with those 
of such “Amerika” writers as Gersticker, 
Strubberg, and Mollhausen might produce in- 
teresting results. While Sealsfield’s descrip- 
tions exhibit greater artistic skill and origin- 
ality, they are on the other hand often very 
grotesque, exaggerated, and even inexact, and 
certainly never as far-reaching as those of the 
above exotic writers, whose works, though less 
praised, were far more extensively read by 
those Germans who were to seek new homes in 
America. P. A. B. 


The question is sometimes asked “ What is 
a New Edition?” In the case of Die Harz- 
reise, edited by L. R. Gregor, Revised Edition, 
Ginn and Company, 1915, one is moved to in- 
quire “ What constitutes a Revised Edition? ” 
and the answer would apparently have to be 
“The addition of a Vocabulary.” A spelling 
has, to be sure, been modernized here and there, 
but otherwise there is not the least sign that 
the editor has profited from an examination of 
the various editions of the Harzreise (Vos, 
Kolbe, Fife) that have appeared since his own 
(1903). To mention only some of the more 
conspicuous lapses that remain undisturbed: 
die Nordsee (p. 22, 1. 7) is still the Baltic, 
verfallen und dumpfig are still referred to the 
Gose instead of to Goslar (p. 29, 1. 7), the 
Kaiserworth and the Kaiserhaus are still con- 
fused (p. 29, Il. 23-24). Greifswald is located 
‘in Stralsund, Prussia’—a statement that 
seems to owe its origin to a note in Colbeck’s 
Prose Selections from Heine. The editor also 
continues ignorant of the fact that the passage, 
p. 67, 1. 28—p. 68, 1. 19, is a literal transla- 
tion from Ossian’s Darthula, and hence still 
insists that deine Halle (Ossian’s thy hall) 
contains a play on the name Halle, and that 
p. 68, 1. 17, is “ perhaps meant to be a parody 
on Denis’s translation into hexameters.” The 
most characteristic feature of the edition is 
the renderings of numerous passages of con- 
siderable length into English, renderings that 
are meant to serve as models for the student. 
Almost invariably these are brilliantly done. 
It is to be regretted all the more that a book 
setting so high a literary standard should show 
so little regard for the demands of scholarship. 


